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L.L.0. Notes 


The Governing Body took several important decisions at its 
February Session concerning the future work of the International 
Labour Conference. When in October last it first considered the Agenda 
for the 1937 Session of the Conference, it had provisionally selected 
seven items ; three of these have now been definitely placed on the 
Agenda: the organisation of public works in relation to employ- 
ment ; the reduction of hours of work in the printing and bookbinding 
trades ; the reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry. 
Besides discussing these three new items for the first time, the Con- 
ference, in 1937, will also probably take a final decision on questions 
which are due for the first stage of the double-discussion procedure 
in June next, namely: safety provisions for workers in building 
construction ; and, possibly, the reduction of hours of work in the 
textile industry, unless a final decision is taken on the question this 
year. 

The Governing Body also decided to open the procedure for 
revision of the four Conventions of 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1982 concern- 
ing the minimum age for admission to employment. 

x ° * 

The fact that the Governing Body was practically unanimous 
——24 votes to 2—in its decision to place the question of public works 
on the Agenda of the Conference is a clear indication of the present 
widespread conviction that, properly organised, such works can 
influence the regularity of employment and that the International 
Labour Organisation can play a useful part in this connection. The 
Conference itself has on several occasions shown its interest in public 
works. At its very first Session, in Washington, it adopted a Recom- 
mendation inviting the States Members to co-ordinate the execution 
of public works and to reserve such work as far as practicable for 
periods of unemployment. This Recommendation and the various 
resolutions passed by the Conference at subsequent Sessions have 
helped to swell the current of opinion which has given public works 
the important place they now occupy among measures for reducing 
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unemployment. It is also certain, however, that they would have 
been even stronger in their effect had the Conference not confined 
itself to the mere formulation of the principle, and had it been able 
to define more precisely the steps to be taken to put it into operation. 

The object of the Governing Body in placing the question on the 
Agenda of the 1937 Session is to enable the Conference, after sixteen 
years of national experience on a constantly increasing scale, to turn 
the knowledge gained from this experience to account, to decide on 
the practical measures that the Governments should be recommended 
to adopt, and to define the part that the International Labour Organis- 
ation may play in developing regulations of this kind. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Office has just 
received from the President and the Government of the United States 
an official invitation to participate in the Third World Power Confer- 
ence, to be held at Washington from 7 to 12 September next, and to 
the Second Congress of the International Commission on Large Dams, 
which will be held concurrently. 


* 
* * 


The decision of the Governing Body to open the procedure for 
revision of the four Conventions regulating the minimum age for 
admission to employment is in conformity with the recent movement 
of opinion in several countries in favour of raising the school-leaving 
age with a corresponding rise in the age for admission to employment. 
These views have sprung up both nationally and internationally and 
may be ascribed partly to a belief that the withdrawal from the 
labour market of a considerable number of young persons would 
increase the opportunities of employment for adults, and also to a 
belief that between the ages of 14 and some higher age (variously 
suggested at 15, 16, or even 18) young people should be principally 
engaged in work of educational value. It is true that this movement 
of opinion has not as yet been widely reflected in national legislation 
and that the number of laws fixing a higher age than 14 for admission 
to employment or for compulsory school attendance is still small. 
But it is not to be denied that the minimum age of 14 years for admis- 
sion to employment, which in 1919 represented a high standard, is 
now below what is felt by many to be the right level. 

This feeling found expression at the last Session of the Conference 
in the Recommendation concerning unemployment among young 
persons, which was adopted practically unanimously and which laid 
down in its first paragraph that the minimum age for leaving school 
and being admitted to employment should be fixed at not less than 
15 years. The recent Labour Conference of American States, held 
at Santiago, also adopted a resolution in favour of raising the minimum 
age for admission to employment. 
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Striking proof of the depth and spontaneity of the movement 
of opinion in favour of this measure is to be found in the fact men- 
tioned during the last Session of the Governing Body by the repre- 
sentative of the United States, who recalled that under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act the employment of children had been pro- 
hibited below 16 years, and even 18 years in dangerous occupations. 
He pointed out that even after the Act was declared unconstitutional, 
the employers had not employed children below the ages previously 
fixed. Industry in the United States, he said, had become perfectly 
adjusted to this reform. In the Government schools there were present 
a million more pupils who before the reform would have been 
employed in industry. 


a 
ok 2k 


With the growth of confidence, it is perhaps to be hoped that the 
economic barriers erected by panic-stricken States during the depres- 
sion may gradually be overthrown. There has, indeed, been no lack 
of warnings against the obstacles to a genuine recovery that are 
created if the restrictions on international trade are maintained 
despite the symptoms of improvement in several countries. The last 
report of the Director of the International Labour Office, for instance, 
pointed out that “unless it is understood that the prosperity of the 
world can only be assured by making the interdependence of nations 
a living reality, it is difficult to see how a progressive standard of 
living can be ensured”. A few months later, the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations showed, to quote its own expressive words, 
how “the instrument devised in order to protect the home market 
may end by manufacturing unemployment”. And the Assembly 
itself passed a resolution in September recommending the Govern- 
ments to promote freer trade. With regard to this resolution, which 
the Governing Body discussed at its last session, Mr. Isador Lubin, 
the United States Government Representative, made a proposal, 
the importance of which was emphasised by several other speakers. 
He suggested that the International Labour Office should undertake 
an enquiry into the effects of changes in the commercial policy of 
various countries on the employment and wages of the workers. 
He referred to the experience gained in this connection by the United 
States and the measures taken there in order to re-establish freer 
trade. It was a proven fact to-day, he said, that the closing of frontiers 
by tariffs did not protect the workers against unemployment but had 
an opposite effect. If employment was to be encouraged, tariff 
barriers must be lowered and frontiers opened. 





Remedies for Unemployment among 
Professional Workers 


For some time the Advisory Committee on Professional Workers 
of the International Labour Organisation has been engaged in 
studying the question of possible remedies for the growing evil of 
unemployment among professional workers. In 1931 the Inter- 
national Labour Office consulted the professional workers’ organ- 
isations by means of a questionnaire, and on the basis of the 
replies received in 1932 and 1933 it drew up a report, which was 
submitted to the Advisory Committee in 1933. While the replies 
received threw light on certain aspects of the problem, the evil of 
unemployment was still so recent that the organisations had not 
had time to devise efficient remedies, much less to apply them. Since 
then the situation has become even more serious, but there are now 
discernible, in the measures of defence available, more definite 
tendencies, clearer proposals, and in general a more positive 
reaction to the situation. The Office therefore drew wp a further 
report, in which are discussed the new conceptions and trends 
of thought, and the various experiments tried in recent times. 
The essential parts of this report, which was submitted to the 
Advisory Committee at its Session in October 1935, are reproduced 
in the following article. The problems discussed are dealt with 
under three main headings : recruiting, placing, and the creation 
of employment; in addition a prefatory section contains some 
statistical data, which, though fragmentary and incomplete, may 
help to give some idea of the extent and universality of unemploy- 
ment among the class of workers considered. 

On the basis of the report, the Advisory Committee adopted 
important resolutions on the recruiting and placing of professional 
workers and the placing of young professional workers. These 
resolutions, which are reproduced below as an appendix to the 
article, were transmitted to the Governing Body, which has decided 
at the request of the Advisory Committee, to bring them to the 
notice of the different Governments. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


INCE its sudden appearance early in the present depression, 
unemployment among professional workers has continued 
to increase. There is hardly a country or profession which has 
not been acutely affected, and only here and there has some 
country in fuli development been immune from unemployment. 
In the U.S.S.R., for example, measures are still being taken 
to increase the number of students preparing for the technical 
and medical professions. But in the majority of the countries 
unemployment is rife among professional workers, and in 
certain of them it is giving rise to very serious problems. 

The question of the extent of this unemployment cannot 
however be discussed in these pages. The compilation of the 
necessary statistics encounters difficulties which are at present 
insuperable. The professional workers’ organisations feel the 
pressure of unemployment and each day its effects are before 
their eyes, but most of them are unable to provide even approxi- 
mate figures of the number of persons affected by it. A number 
of newspapers and periodicals have tried to get statistical 
information from the higher educational establishments, the 
heads of large organisations, or individuals. Complaints have 
come to hand from all quarters and examples have been quoted 
which give a good idea of the despair and privation which 
abound in many professional circles, but only in very rare 
cases have they obtained any statistics, even of the most 
fragmentary nature. It has to be admitted that the outlook and 
habits of professional workers would make the compilation of 
unemployment statistics concerning them a very difficult 
matter, even supposing the requisite ways and means of estab- 
lishing them existed. When into the bargain it is remembered 
that statistics even of the non-manual occupations are very 
incomplete, it is easy to see that for the time being the task 
is a well-nigh impossible one. All that can be done in such 
circumstances is to fall back on a few rare enquiries carried 
out by different institutions and the unsatisfactory figures 
which they provide. 

Towards the middle of 1934, for example, the number of 
unemployed professional workers in Finland was estimated 
at 5,000. At the same time, unemployed engineers and tech- 
nicians in France numbered, according to some estimates, 
15,000, or about 25 per cent. of the total strength of the engineer- 
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ing profession. In Latvia, an enquiry published at the end of 
1933 by the Ministry of Social Welfare showed that 6,551 pro- 
fessional workers were without employment. In _ Poland, 
estimates made in March 1935 by the director of the Voca- 
tional Retraining Institute for Professional Workers of 
Poland showed that roughly 170,000 out of a total number 
of 570,000 professional workers ! in that country were without 
employment. In Switzerland, at the beginning of 1935, the 
Federal Labour Office and the employment exchanges gave the 
number of technical workers (engineers, architects, chemists, 
etc.) registered with the employment exchanges as 6,000, while 
the number of non-registered unemployed was estimated to 
be at least 1,000. This latter figure, probably much lower 
than the reality, brings the total number of unemployed up 
to 7,000 out of an approximate aggregate of 20,000 profes- 
sional workers, or over 30 per cent. of the total. 

Apart from direct estimates of the number of unemployed, 
certain deductions based on a comparison of the number of 
university degrees and diplomas granted and the requirements 
of the various countries allow some idea to be gained of the 
scarcity of employment possibilities for young people leaving 
the higher educational establishments. For example, between 
1913 and 19382, the increase in the number of students, which 
varied in the different countries from 30 to 370 per cent., 
greatly exceeded the increase in the population. This meant 
a very serious situation in most countries, for not only had the 
population not increased with the same rapidity but the amount 
spent on professional services had also fallen as a result of the 
economic depression. According to a report prepared early in 
1935 by Mr. Kotschnig on behalf of International Student 
Service, there was one student per 1,467 inhabitants in Rumania 
in 1913, while in 1926 the ratio was one to 508. Similarly. 
between 1913 and 1932 the number of inhabitants per student 
fell in Greece from 1,470 to 774; in Hungary, from 1,031 to 
546 ; in the Netherlands, from 1,229 to 636; in Sweden, from 
859 to 542; and in Germany, from 866 to 506. Between 1915 
and 1930 the number of inhabitants per student fell in the 
United States from 287 to 127 ; in Lithuania, where no pre-war 
figures exist, there was one student per 224 inhabitants in 1933. 





1 It may be noted in connection with these figures that the definition of the 
‘** professional worker” is very wide in Poland, including as it does all classes of 


salaried employees. 
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During 1934, Technik wnd Kultur published a table showing 
the number of posts offered in Germany to engineers with 
university diplomas. Now, while this number was 7,307 in 
1928 on the eve of the depression, it fell to 2,508 in 1930 and 
to 1,778 in 1933, although the number of graduates continued 
to increase. It is considered that 10,000 university graduates 
are needed each year in Germany to fill vacant posts, but from 
1929 to 1933 the average number of persons leaving the univer- 
sities was 25,000 a year. From these figures it is easy to under- 
stand why the number of unemployed university graduates 
in Germany was estimated at some 50,000 in 1933. In the 
United States of America, while the number of doctors’ posts 
falling vacant was about 3,000 in 1932, the number of young 
doctors leaving the medical schools was 5,000. In Italy, the 
number of doctors rose by 119 per cent. between 1913 and 1933, 
during which time the population increased by only 17 per cent. 
The medical profession is similarly overcrowded in Germany, 
where, in view of the length of the studies, the steps taken 
to restrict admission to the medical schools will take effect 
only in a few years’ time. In that country, which requires 
from 1,800 to 2,000 new doctors every year, about 4,000-5,000 
medical graduates are expected to leave the universities annually 
until 1938. The position is the same in the dental profession, 
in which for some time to come about 1,000 young dentists 
will compete every year for the 250 or so possible appointments. 
As to pharmacists, the number of persons qualifying every year 
is expected to be twice as great as the demand for the next 
few years. ! 

It would serve no useful purpose to quote further examples 
of this sort. No possible doubt can exist as regards the extent 
of unemployment among professional workers or as to its 
duration. Although professional workers are generally affected 
later than manual workers, it is very probable that once out 
of employment they remain idle longer than the latter. This 
is at any rate what happens in a number of professions. For 
example, when production falls in a given industry, the head 
of the undertaking begins by dismissing manual workers, 
retaining technical workers in his employment as long as there 
is any chance of a business revival; but if after dismissing 
them improved business allows him to re-engage manual 
workers, he generally displays a tendency to be content with 





1 Deutsches Arzteblatt, No. 49, 8 Dec. 1934. 
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a reduced technical staff until he is sure that the improvement 
is a lasting one. The same thing occurs in the public services, 
where dismissals do not take place until some time after the 
beginning of the depression, but an improvement in the economic 
situation is in many cases not followed by re-engagement of 
staff until after some considerable time. 

It is undeniable, moreover—and this fact has often been 
emphasised—that a certain amount of unemployment in a 
number of professions is due to the evolution of technical 
methods and of customs, and that, even allowing for the present 
industrial depression, there is a certain fall in the demand for 
professional workers. According to a statement made by the 
director of the Vocational Retraining Institute for Profes- 
sional Workers of Poland, there were already 63,000 unemployed 
professional workers in that country before the advent of the 
depression (as already mentioned, their number subsequently 
increased to 170,000). Well known too is the case of musicians 
who have been placed in a most precarious situation by the 
development of mechanical music, quite apart from the economic 
depression. Other professions are affected in the same way. 
The medical profession, for example, is very hard hit by the 
growing tendency of the public to utilise the public medical 
services. Undoubtedly this tendency derives largely from the 
depleted resources of the population, but whether it is due to 
that or to other social phenomena, it has been ascertained that 
there is a change in the attitude towards these services which 
seems likely to last and which is not to the advantage of the 
gencral practitioner. In the majority of countries there is a 
noticeable increase in the number of persons using the public 
hospital services. In the city of Paris alone the number of days 
of hospital treatment increased from one million in 1920 to over 
13 million in 1933. } 

Consequently, whether the economic situation remains 
unfavourable or whether it gradually improves, it appears 
certain that professional workers will be faced for some time 
to come with acute unemployment. This fact constitutes, as 
has been frequently pointed out, a menace for the whole of 
society and a serious danger for the future of civilisation, quite 
apart from the privation it entails on those immediately affected 





1 Cf. “ Les Documents du travail’’, in Bulletin de l’ Association francaise pour 
le progrés social, Nos. 215-217, March-May 1935. 
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by the scarcity of work. As in the case of manual workers, 
unemployment is also a factor of social disorganisation. Atten- 
tion need only be called to the state of celibacy imposed by 
economic circumstances on many young people—a fact which 
long was common knowledge but which has recently been 
brought into prominence by searching investigations. The 
enquiry made by the Latvian Ministry of Social Welfare showed 
that about three-fourths of the 6,551 unemployed professional 
workers were unmarried. According to an enquiry carried out 
in Germany early in 1935, which shows the social consequences 
of unemployment and of economic difficulties in general, only 
25 per cent. of the 186 engineers over 25 years of age admitted 
to the Engineers’ Association were married and of these one- 
half had no children. Of 7,000 doctors, 29 per cent. were married 
and more than half of these had no children. ! 

The acute unemployment rife among professional workers, 
which has been gradually brought to light by the enquiries 
instigated and the voice of the unemployed themselves, has 
at last aroused public opinion and the public authorities. 
A movement of reaction has taken shape under the pressure 
of the professional associations, which have tried to obtain 
relief and protection for their members and have in some cases 
themselves undertaken reorganisation schemes intended to 
infuse fresh life into the threatened professions. 

These trends and movements will be described below by 
means of a certain number of examples grouped under three 
main headings: those concerned with recruiting problems 
(restriction of admission to studies, reorganisation of education, 
guidance, protection of the profession against interlopers, 
etc.) ; those dealing with placing problems ; and those connected 
with the temporary or permanent creation of new possibilities 
of employment, itself a recent movement with a certain amount 
of future promise. 


RECRUITING 


The plans put forward as an antidote to overcrowding in the 
professions are of various kinds, but in all cases they are pri- 
marily concerned with recruiting problems. One of the first 
ideas to spring to the mind when the question of preventing 
or reducing overcrowding in a given profession has to be consid- 





1 Vélkischer Beobachter, 17 May 1935. 
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ered is naturally to reduce the supply of candidates for admis- 
sion to the profession, and to raise barriers round the profession 
so as to prevent the intrusion of persons who make their way 
in otherwise than through the ordinary channels. 


Resirictive Measures 


The erection of barriers at the entrance to or in the course 
of the studies for a profession is a common means of defence. 
As is well known, such measures have been applied in certain 
countries in the drastic form of a numerus clausus. In Germany, 
for example, Administrative Regulations issued under the 
Act of 25 April 1933 fix at 15,000 the maximum number of 
students to be admitted annually to the universities; the 
proportion of women students may not be more than 10 per 
cent. of this total. The figure thus fixed is about half the number 
of students admitted annually to the universities before the 
adoption of the Regulations. In Hungary, since 1920, the 
education laws make it possible to limit the number of students 
who may be admitted to the universities. Such is the case also 
in Poland, where the new Higher Education Act allows the 
Minister of Education and Public Worship to restrict the 
number of students for one year. 

Without going so far as to fix numerical limits, a number 
of countries have taken steps to increase the difficulty of 
entrance and subsequent examinations so as to weed out a 
certain number of students. A few recent examples may be 
given. In Germany, restrictive measures have been applied 
to several branches of education, and veterinary studies were 
reorganised by an Order issued on 31 August 1934. In France, 
steps have been taken to raise the standard of studies, and 
according to an enquiry undertaken by the University Statistical 
Office these measures have rapidly led to a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of students. In Poland, a new university 
entrance examination has been introduced for all faculties 
except Arts. 

A large number of national and international organisations 
are calling for restrictive measures of this kind. The Committee 
of the Federation of Professional Workers’ Associations of 
Rumania is urging the introduction of more rigorous methods 
of selection. The Swedish Students’ Congress has asked that 
entrance to the universities should be made more difficult. 
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The International Congress on Technical Education held in 
June 1934, when discussing overcrowding in the engineering 
professions, urged that the standard of entrance examinations 
for technical colleges should be raised. On the other hand, 
however, the Committee appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in 1933 to propose measures against overcrowding ex- 
pressed its disapproval not only of any kind of numerus clausus 
but also of all obstacles to admission to the professions. 

The Committee of International Students’ Organisations ', 
meeting on 10 April 1935 under the auspices of the International 
Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation, laid down the 
following principles concerning university study : 

In so far as the university can be considered an institution for 
providing the technical knowledge required for the exercise of certain 
professions, there is some justification for measures to restrict access 


to it with a view to maintaining the balance between supply and de- 


mand in professional careers. 
Nevertheless, any restrictive selection of candidates must be 


determined exclusively in the light of criteria appropriate to the 
dual mission of the university. Consequently any numerus clausus 
discriminating against women or against any other section of the 
population because of race or opinions is contrary to the very concep- 
tion of a university. 

The Committee further protests against any limitation of access 
to higher educational establishments by the increase of fees or by 
reducing the assistance granted to needy students. 

As far as possible, the selection of candidates should take place 
during the course of their secondary education. 

The general opinion both among professional organisations 
and among these associations of students would scem to be 
that a certain raising of the standard of studies and examina- 
tions would be desirable as a means of relieving overcrowding 
in the professions; these measures, which are preferable to 
other unjust forms of restriction, such as lengthening the 
period of study or raising the registration fees, should take 
merit as their sole criterion in the selection of candidates. 


Educational Reorganisution and Vocational Guidance 


A number of professional workers’ organisations would 
however be glad to supplement, or even replace, these restrictive 





1 This Committee consisted of representatives of the International Confedera- 
tion of Students, International Student Service, the International Federation of 
University Women, the World’s Student Christian Federation, the International 
University League of Nations Federation, the International Secretariat of the 
National Federations of Catholic Students (Pax Romana), and the World Union 
of Jewish Students. 
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measures by some degree of educational reorganisation, applying 
more especially to secondary education, which is held in its 
present form to be more or less responsible for the chaos in 
the professions. 

It is clear that in practically every country the secondary 
school is considered mainly as an avenue leading to higher 
stages of education. On many sides the question is being 
asked whether secondary education should not be adapted to 
modern needs by being made more flexible, meeting both the 
general educational requirements of the population as a whole 
and the requirements of technical training. Secondary education 
should be self-contained, both on its general and on its technical 
sides. It would thus enable large numbers of young people to 
acquire the general or technical education they desire without 
being necessarily led on to higher studies or forced into the 
professions. Experiments along these lines have been made 
with secondary technical education in Italy, and the system 
was strongly recommended by the Indian Universities Confer- 
ence held at Delhi in March 1934. The Punjab University 
Committee of Enquiry stated in the same year that the key 
to the problem of unemployment in the professions was to be 
found in the secondary school and not in the university. It 
advocated the creation of self-contained secondary schools in 
which manual training would have a place and in which separate 
sections would deal more particularly with commerce, industry, 
agriculture, arts, and sciences. The Committee of Enquiry 
appointed by the Swedish Government also emphasised the 
necessity for a reform of the secondary school that would 
provide more practical training in certain of its branches. 

On this point, the Committee of International Students’ 
Organisations in April 1935 adopted the following resolution : 

Secondary education should not be organised solely as a prepara- 
tion for university study but also as an end in itself. providing the 
instruction necessary for the exercise of some occupational activity 
and also the general education indispensable for ordinary life. The 
curricula of the secondary schools should form the supplement to 
the course of elementary education. 

A very useful addition to any such reorganisation would 
be found in a system of vocational guidance. On this point 
also the Swedish Committee of Enquiry is one of several bodies 
that have expressed very definite views. It urged the creation 
of a National Vocational Guidance Committee which would 
keep in close touch with the schools and the organisations of 
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students and professional workers and would undertake intensive 
propaganda for the guidance of children and parents. The 
Conference of Experts’ on Overcrowding in the Universities, 
convened by International Student Service in August 1933, 
also stressed the desirability of continuous vocational guidance 
throughout the secondary school period. At its London Congress 
in 1934 the International Confederation of Professional Workers 
pointed out the urgent need for instituting vocational guidance 
offices. The Committee of International Students’ Organisations 
in April 1935 laid down the principle that “ educational and 
vocational guidance should be provided constantly at every 
stage of education’’. There can be no doubt that vocational 
guidance as now conceived, based on collaboration between 
the school, the parents, medical men, and representatives of 
various professions and occupations, would prove an extremely 
valuable instrument in securing a better distribution of employ- 
ment. 


Protection of Titles 


J 


The term “ restrictive measures ’’ may be taken, in a wide 
sense, to include all measures taken to safeguard the professions 
against illegal or amateur competition and also against foreigners. 
In recent years, this movement has become very widespread. 
Although a few countries, such as Great Britain, are in general 
opposed to any strict protectionist measures in the profes- 
sions, the main activity of professional workers’ organisations 
in many other countries has been the struggle to protect the 
members of their particular profession either by legislative 
means or by collective action. 

The first point dealt with by the measures taken or advocated 
is the dangerous competition of insufficiently qualified persons. 
In opposing such competition the organisations are working 
in the interests of the genera! public as well as of the members 
of the profession, They point out that it is desirable for the 
community that every profession should be sufeguarded against 
the lowering of its standard which unscrupulous competition 
would bring with it. It should be composed of fully qualified 
persons who deserve the confidence of the public and who will 
resolutely maintain the efficiency and the dignity of their 
profession. To this general argument it is sometimes possible 
to add that of public safety ; this has long been recognised in 
the case of the medical profession, and the same argument is 
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now being advanced with some force by engineers and architects, 
for example. 

Generally speaking, the professions tend to form more or 
less closed corporations to which access can be obtained only 
on satisfying certain conditions. Very often it is the profes- 
sional organisations that lay down these conditions for the exer- 
cise of the profession and endeavour to keep out amateurs, 
either by propaganda or by bringing pressure to bear on em- 
ployers or by collective agreements. One example of progress in 
this direction is the closed shop system by which the British 
Actors’ Equity Association requires that only artistes belonging 
to the Association should be employed in British theatres. 

Naturally those professions to which access is normally 
gained by a regular course of study accompanied by the award 
of a diploma were among the first to demand protection—- 
generally in the form of legislation. Those professions, on the 
contrary, that are open on all sides, the means of access being 
both numerous and varied, such as journalism, sought protection 
through the agency of their professional organisations, which 
were expected to exercise a certain control. In countries such 
as Italy, however, with a strict corporative organisation, even 
these professions are now closed corporations. 

The adoption of legislation for the protection of titles and 
diplomas has made rapid strides in the last few years. In 
Austria the titles of pharmacist and dental surgeon are now 
strictly protected. In Belgium, an Act of 1933 gives general 
protection to higher educational degrees and diplomas. In 
Denmark, a special Committee is studying legislation of this 
kind. Various Estonian laws of 1934 and 1985 have instituted 
professional chambers for several professions ; these bodies will 
have extensive powers of control over all persons using the 
professional titles in question. In France, an Act for the pro- 
tection of engineers’ titles has been passed, and one dealing with 
architects’ titles is now under consideration. A German Order 
of September 1934 lays down various conditions to be fulfilled 
before the title of architect can be claimed ; only those with the 
right to this title may exercise the profession. In Italy, where 
the system of professional registers is in force for most of the 
professions, the Fascist Confederation of Professional Workers 
recommends further that the limits and scope of each profes- 
sion should be clearly defined. This has now been done in one 
case by the Act concerning engineers and architects, which 
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defines in great detail the exact powers and field of activity 
of the two professions in question. 

In the international field, mention should be made of the 
resolution adopted by the International Confederation of 
Intellectual Workers at its Congress in 1934 with regard to 
the profession of architect—a profession in which the title is 
protected in many countries, whereas in others a stubborn 
struggle to obtain protection is still proceeding. The resolution 
stressed the reasons of professional and public interest warrant- 
ing the adoption of regulations on the subject of architects’ 
titles, and urged the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers of the International Labour Office to decide in favour 
of such regulations. 

The protection of titles has taken quite different forms in 
different countries, and the attitude of those concerned to 
the whole problem varies not only from country to country 
but also from one organisation to another in the same country 
or even from group to group within a single organisation. 
Some wish to take the word “ title’’ in a strict sense and link 
it up with the possession of a higher diploma of some sort ; 
others extend its significance, making it equivalent to the 
name of the professional activity. The idea of protection is 
advocated by some and opposed by others according to the 
width or otherwise of the connotation they give to the term 
“ title’’. But notwithstanding these differences of opinion as 
to the strictness of the proposed protection, there is a certain 
amount of unanimity among professional organisations as to 
the necessity for regulation, the necessity for laying down 
certain standard minimum conditions for the acquisition and 
use of professional titles. 


Protection against Foreigners 


Side by side with these measures to prevent the intrusion 
of unqualified persons or amateurs into the professions a 
tendency has sprung up to protect professional workers against 
the competition of foreigners. There can be no doubt that this 
type of protectionism has spread considerably in recent years. 
Many organisations have urged the authorities of their countries 
to take energetic steps to stop foreign competition : foremost 
among them are the organisations of doctors, engineers, and 
musicians. In some eases new legislation has been enacted. 
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In Rumania, for example, an Act of 16 July 1934 introduced 
a vonsiderable reduction in the percentage of foreign technical 
and administrative employees that may be engaged by under- 
takings. Generally, however, the action merely takes the form 
of tightening up the application of existing legislation concerning 
residence permits and employment permits. 

Although some organisations are resolutely engaged in 
fighting the competition of foreigners, this. development does 
not meet with unanimous approval among professional workers, 
many of whom realise that it can cut both ways. A country 
that refuses to admit foreign musicians may have great difficulty 
in finding openings for its engineers abroad: another that 
closes its doors to foreign doctors may suffer severely through 
the return home of numbers of its artistes who had emigrated. 
Some professional organisations are therefore opposed to this 
principle of protectionism on a national basis. The Committee 
of International Students’ Organisations, for instance, at its 
meeting in April 1935, suggested the creation of an international 
employment agency. In the present circumstances, this sugges- 
tion would doubtless be extremely difficult to put into operation, 
but it at least marks the existence of a trend of thought quite 
different from that manifested in other quarters in the last 
few years. 


PLACING 


It is not proposed to deal at length here with the question 
of placing in the strict sense, i.e. the task of bringing workers 
into touch with the existing demand for labour, as distinct 
from the creation of new possibilities of employment. All 
that will be done is to mention some of the steps taken or 
improvements made in recent years by the public authorities 
or with their approval and support ; no reference will be made 
to other forms of placing, such as the efforts that are still being 
made in very many cases by schools or professional organisa- 
tions. 

In a certain number of countries the public authorities 
have devoted attention to the placing of professional workers 
and have taken steps to promote this work. In Austria, one 
of the public employment exchanges in Vienna is reserved for 
professional workers, whereas in the other towns these workers 
are dealt with by the general exchanges. In Bulgaria, the 
placing of professional workers is in the hands of the Labour 
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Section of the Ministry of National Economy. In China, the 
National Economic Council, following the suggestions of Mr. 
Maurette, who was sent out as adviser by the League of Nations, 
has set up an employment exchange for professional and tech- 
nical workers. This national exchange has asked the univer- 
sities and schools of the country to establish local exchanges 
to work in collaboration with it. In Czechoslovakia, public 
employment exchanges for professional workers are now being 
set up (e.g. in Bratislava). In France, the work of the depart- 
mental exchanges, especially the exchange for the Department 
of the Seine, in the placing of professional workers is already 
well known. The Ministry of Education, after an enquiry in 
1933 into the position of professional workers, decided to set 
up a University Statistics Office, which, with the help of repre- 
sentatives of the organisations of professional workers and 
students, studies the employment situation and collects all 
information likely to be of use in the placing of professional 
workers. In Germany, the extensive system of public exchanges 
gradually built up under the Act of 1927 covers professional 
as well as other workers. Special sections have been organised 
to deal with certain groups of professions, such as technical 
workers, for whom there are now 41 exchanges throughout 
the country. Theatrical artistes have their own autonomous 
joint employment agency. In Hungary, the Department of 
Higher Education in the Ministry of Education set up an office 
at the end of 1933 to further and supplement the work of the 
National Committee for Unemployed Graduates, which has 
for some time past been dealing with the placing of professional 
workers with higher educational diplomas. In Italy, the author- 
ities have continued steadily to promote the creation and super- 
vise the work of the joint’employment exchanges, which are, 
of course, purely official bodies. In Japan, in the twelve largest 
towns, the public employment exchanges have special sections 
for professional workers, and in Tokio a special exchange is 
reserved for them. In the Netherlands, a National Committee 
was set up in 1934, with the support of the authorities, to 
discover employment possibilities for professional workers. In 
addition, the Educational Statistics Section of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics provides valuable information for the 
organisation of placing. In Sweden, the Committee of Enquiry 
appointed by the Government decided that a special national 
placing system for professional workers should be instituted. 


2 
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In Switzerland, the public exchanges are open to professional 
workers, and, in addition, joint exchanges for three groups 
of professions (technical workers, theatrical artistes, and musi- 
cians) have been set up under the supervision of the Federal 
Department of Industry, Arts and Crafts, and Labour. 

There is not space here to recapitulate the resolutions of 
national and international organisations of professional workers 
in favour of systematically organised employment exchanges 
for the workers they represent, but reference should be made 
to the following resolution adopted by the Committee of Inter- 
national Students’ Organisations in April 1935, which is very 
similar to a suggestion submitted by the Netherlands delegation 
to the 1931 Congress of the International Confederation of 
Professional Workers : 

The Committee further urges the international organisations of 
students and professional workers to consider the possibility of setting 
up, at the earliest possible moment, an international body to under- 
take internationally the actual work of placing professional workers 


in employment, more especially in new countries, on the basis of 
such general information as it might obtain from the International 


Labour Office. 

One other type of activity may be mentioned here, for, 
while it does not consist merely in bringing supply and demand 
into touch with one another, it cannot be considered as creating 
fresh employment opportunities—a point that will be dealt 
with later. The method in question consists in giving the 
unemployed professional worker the means of transferring to 
a less crowded branch of activity, or even to a less crowded 
section of his own profession than that for which he was trained, 
In this case the work of placing is preceded by vocational 
adaptation, retraining, or supplementary training. 

In Germany, vocational training and apprenticeship insti- 
tutions are attached to the employment exchanges, for the 
purpose of guiding young unemployed professional workers 
into practical occupations. In Poland, the Vocational Rehabi- 
litation Institute set up by the Federation of Professional 
Workers, the Social Insurance Fund, and the Government 
Employment Fund has done much to train and adapt unem- 
ployed professional workers for less crowded professions or 
occupations. In Switzerland, the Federal authorities support 
the Cantons and communes in their efforts to organise courses 
for the retraining and supplementary training of the unem- 
ployed, especially those holding diplomas from technical or 
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commercial colleges. In the United States, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration organises retraining courses which 
are open to professional workers. The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and various other private 
bodies also have courses for training college graduates for 
management posts in business. 


THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


So far this study has dealt with the efforts made to combat 
unemployment either by reducing the supply of workers 
(restrictions on recruiting, vocational selection, protection of 
the profession) or by taking fuller advantage of the existing 
demand and adapting the supply to meet it more adequately. 
But it soon became clear that these remedies were bound to 
fall far short of what was needed. Unemployment among 
professional workers being what it is, the reduction in the 
supply by restrictions on recruiting or by the erection of pro- 
tective barriers round the profession would appear in many 
countries to be proving a quite inadequate means of defence, 
unless indeed these measures were pushed to a degree that is 
scarcely compatible with the principles of modern civilisation. 
These principles seem in reality to favour a steady growth in 
the proportion of professional workers, even though the condi- 
tions of access to higher studies may be made stricter for the 
individual. It must not be forgotten that excessive protec- 
tionism in any profession may involve serious dangers for the 
future. And in any case, while the development of a scienti- 
fically organised placing service could do much to reduce unem- 
ployment, it is certain that it could not create employment 
and that there would still be a considerable volume of unemploy- 
ment even after the demand for workers had been entirely 
satisfied. Hence the increasingly obvious necessity of creating 
and developing new possibilities of employment. 

These new possibilities of employment may be obtained 
in two ways: either by distributing the available volume of 
employment over a larger number of workers, or by increasing 
the number of jobs to be done. Efforts to achieve the first 
of these ends have been made in various measures concerning 
the retiring age and the prohibition of multiple employment ; 
the measures to achieve the second include the creation of 
new temporary or permanent work, colonisation and settlement 
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at home and abroad, and propaganda to influence the habits 
of the public. 


Lowering the Retiring Age 


One of the measures most urgently demanded by young 
professional workers is the lowering of the retiring age in public 
services, State schools, etc., and this has been done in several 
countries. In Austria, a new age limit has been fixed for State 
teachers and also for notaries. In Belgium, the question is 
under consideration. In Bulgaria, the retiring age in the public 
services has been lowered. In Denmark, a Commission appointed 
recently by the Ministry of Finance recommends a measure 
of this kind. In France, the board of the University Statistics 
Office has expressed the view that the retiring age should 
be lowered in all the public services and that efforts should 
also be made to fix an age limit for the practice of the liberal 
professions. In Great Britain, on the other hand, professional 
organisations such as the Association of Assistant Masters are 
strongly opposed to any lowering of the age limit. In Luxemburg, 
a Bill is under consideration for fixing the retiring age in the 
public services. In the Netherlands, the professional organi- 
sations are in favour of lowering the retiring age. In Sweden, 
an Act fixing lower retiring ages came into force on 1 July 1935. 

It is obvious that any lowering of the age limit, or introduc- 
tion of an age limit in professions where none exists, must be 
accompanied by adequate retiring pensions. This reservation 
was made by the French University Statistics Office when 
expressing the view mentioned above concerning the liberal 
professions. It considered it very desirable to fix an age limit 
for these professions, but only on condition that there was a 
system of pensions enabling retired officials to live comfortably 
in their old age. 

Similarly, the Committee of International Students’ Organ- 
isations, although it reflects the views of young persons who 
are anxious to find new possibilities of employment, made 
a reservation of the same kind in the following resolution 
adopted in April 1935: 


Any measure aiming at a lowering of the retiring age must take 
into account the weak economic situation of professional workers, 
which obliges them to continue the practice of their profession beyond 
the usual retiring age. In the case of the liberal professions it has 
been shown that it is very often impossible to fix an age limit because 
there is no retiring pension guaranteed by the State or <4 an insurance 
scheme. 
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Reference may also be made to the draft Recommendation 
concerning unemployment among young persons prepared by 
the International Labour Office for the Nineteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1985. One clause of the 
draft stated that, with a view to increasing the number of posts 
for young persons in administrative careers, the pensionable 
age of public officials should, where it was higher than 60 years, 
be reduced by degrees to that limit. This provision was deleted 
by the Conference for economic reasons. 


Prohibition of Multiple Employment 


In many countries there is quite a marked movement in 
favour of the suppression of all multiple employment. Measures 
have been taken to prevent persons from holding two public 
posts simultaneously, from drawing a pension and engaging 
in employment, or from holding a public post and engaging 
in remunerative private work. Family multiple employment— 
which generally means the employment of married women— 
has also been prohibited in some cases. 

In Austria, a Decree of 15 December 1933 prohibits the 
employment of married women in Government services. In 
Belgium, multiple employment in the public services is pro- 
hibited by Royal Decree of 5 February 1935. The Minister 
of Labour is also empowered by Royal Decree of 8 December 
1934 to restrict the employment of married women in industry. 
In Bulgaria, no official may hold two posts, and no pensioner 
may engage in employment. The Department of Labour has 
brought pressure to bear on private undertakings to make 
them apply to their staffs the restrictions in force in the public 
services concerning the employment of several members of 
the same family. In Czechoslovakia, the same two types of 
multiple employment are prohibited as in Bulgaria. In Estonia, 
an Act of 1933 provides that when two members of the same 
family are employed in the public services and either of their 
salaries exceeds a certain figure one of them must resign. In 
France, where extensive regulations concerning multiple 
employment are already in force, the University Statistics 
Office urges that they should be applied also to the holding 
by a pensioner of any public or private remunerative post. 
In Germany, provisions have been enacted prohibiting the 
various kinds of multiple employment. In Great Britain, a 
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pensioner may still obtain employment in the public services, 
but the amount of his pension is deducted from his remuneration. 
In Greece, multiple employment in the public services and 
the holding of a public post by a pensioner are prohibited. 
In Hungary, teachers in secondary schools are forbidden to 
give private lessons. In Italy, a Decree of 28 November 19338 
empowers the public services to restrict the employment of 
women. The Fascist Confederation of Professional Workers 
insists that pensioners must not be engaged for any kind of 
employment. In Luxemburg, an Order of 14 April 1984 pro- 
hibits, except in special circumstances, the employment of 
women in the public services and the engagement of pensioners 
for remunerative employment. In Rumania, an Act of 18 
August 1934 prohibits multiple employment in the public 
services and the holding of a public post by a pensioner. In 
Yugoslavia, the prohibition of multiple employment applies 
even to doctors in private practice, who are not permitted 
to hold more than two permanent posts simultaneously. 

But the desire to set free as many posts as possible for 
those in search of work must not be allowed to obscure the 
problems involved in the questions of multiple employment and 
the employment of married women. The Committee of Inter- 
national Students’ Organisations emphasises the fact that it 
is often the precarious economic situation of professional 
workers that compels them to occupy two or more posts. 
Similarly the International Federation of University Women, 
in a memorandum drawn up early in 1935, points out the 
value of the services rendered by women in public life in general 
and the fact that their work now constitutes an integral part 
of modern economic life ; it therefore protests strongly against 
the tendency to close to women, and more especially to married 
women, careers for which they are fitted. In April 1935 the 
Committee of Students’ Organisations also adopted unani- 
mously, save for one adverse vote, the principle that no restrictive 
measures should be applied specially to women. 

The question of multiple employment, like that of the 
pensionable age, was dealt with in a clause of the draft Recom- 
mendation concerning unemployment among young persons sub- 
mitted by the Office to the Nineteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1935. This clause, which stated 
that “ public officials should be prohibited from holding more 
than one post’, was likewise rejected by the Conference. 
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Creation of Additional Work 


In addition to the measures that aim at providing employ- 
ment by setting free existing posts, there are others that seek 
to achieve the same result by actually creating additional 
work. This work may be temporary or permanent ; in 
most cases special subsidies are required out of public funds 
or from private organisations. But new possibilities of employ- 
ment may also be called into being by changing the habits 
of the public with regard to the professional services at their 
disposal and thereby indirectly increasing demand. Or these 
two methods may be combined; work that is organised as a 
temporary measure may influence the mind of the public and 
induce it to press for its continuance; or a change brought 
about in the attitude of the public by propaganda may make 
it easier for the authorities to create new employment that 
would previously have been considered a waste of money. 

One of the characteristic features of the campaign against 
unemployment among professional workers in several countries 
in recent years has been the effort made to extend the field 
for professional activity. It is true that many of the new 
openings for employment are the result of temporary measures, 
regarded at the outset as quite exceptional and intended merely 
to provide relief work at a critical moment as a remedy for 
the most urgent distress, without any thought of eventually 
reorganising professional work in general. It is also true that 
many of the possibilities of employment opened to professional 
workers are the indirect result of measures intended in the 
first instance to help other groups of workers, or of movements 
such as that for the utilisation of spare time or the raising 
of the school-leaving age, which have, in intention, no connec- 
tion with unemployment among professional workers. Never- 
theless there are certain trends discernible at the present time 
which seem to promise greater opportunities for employment 
in professional careers, and these trends receive support even 
from the most faint-hearted efforts to organise relief work, 
which are at least a sign that the authorities and the community 
are beginning to feel some sense of responsibility towards this 
class of unemployed worker. 

There are already quite a number of examples of relief 
work intended specially for professional workers. In Austria, 
for instance, the voluntary labour service provides employment 
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in libraries, in the Federal Statistical Office, in surveying, in 
the record offices of Government departments, in the Meteoro- 
logical Office, etc. In China, the Association of University 
Graduates has requested the Government to organise, in addi- 
tion to the placing system at present in course of creation, a 
programme of professional work, including in particular the 
extension of the Academia Sinica. In Estonia, relief work has 
been provided in libraries, record offices, statistical offices, etc. 
In Finland, the relief work organised in 1984 provided employ- 
ment for about a third of the unemployed persons who applied 
for it. Further work is being organised by the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works as from 1 September 1935 ; 
part of the cost of this new work is to be borne by the munici- 
palities. In France, a plan of relief work was drawn up by various 
individuals, institutions, and organisations in collaboration ; 
these included the Confederation of Professional Workers and 
the University Statistics Office. The work is classified into 
three groups according to the rapidity with which it can be 
put in hand. The authorities have taken up this plan, and it 
seems probable that it will soon be put into effect. In Germany 
a programme of scientific work of public utility has been organ- 
ised by the Institute for Employment Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance ; a first subsidy of 400,000 RM. was voted 
for this purpose in February 1934. In Japan, sums of growing 
importance have been devoted to the creation of relief work 
since 1929. The number of days of employment provided in 
1934 was 1,241,700. In Poland, the Employment Fund devoted 
a million zloty to the organisation of work of this kind in 1935. 
In Switzerland, technical services have been set up in some of 
the cantons to organise relief work with the support of the 
Federal Government and the communes. The Canton of Zurich 
is at present employing about a hundred unemployed profes- 
sional workers on surveying, statistical work, etc. In the 
United States, professional workers were not forgotten in the 
work of national recovery. The programme of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration enabled large numbers of 
professional workers to be reabsorbed into employment. Some 
500 of them were engaged by the University of Columbia for 
special research work. Agricultural and forestry research 
stations and laboratories have been set up or extended, and 
surveying and map-making work has been started that will 
continue to provide employment for a long time. Many un- 
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employed workers are also engaged in compiling the new 
statistics required by the Government for its economic policy. 
The re-opening of many schools that were closed because of 
the depression and the opening of several new schools have 
provided work for some 40,000 professional workers. A relief 
plan worked out in 1935 will also give employment to 18,000 
musicians. 

The system of engaging young professional workers as 
probationers that is advocated by several organisations and 
is already being practised in some countries may also be re- 
garded as a kind of relief work in the wide sense. In Bulgaria, 
for instance, the Legislative Decree of 4 May 1935 introduced 
a series of ingenious financial measures for the remuneration 
of probationers in public services and in public and private 
undertakings. 

In this connection reference may also be made to the reso- 
lution adopted in April 1935 by the Committee of International 
Students’ Organisations : 


The Committee realises the very great importance of temporary 
employment for young graduates as probationers in the public services 
and in private undertakings, not only as a simple method of providing 
useful work for a large number of young professional workers but 


also as a means of enabling the young graduate, fresh from the Uni- 
versity, to continue his studies and to make certain that he is right 
in his proposed choice of a career. But it must be clearly understood 
that the young graduates thus employed, although they receive 
remuneration, must not take the place of other employees; the 
main purpose of their engagement should be to give them practical 
training. 

The Committee congratulates the International Confederation of 
Students on its work in this field, more especially in the creation of 
an International Probation Office for Students; it accepts with 
pleasure the invitation of the Confederation to appoint delegates 
of the member organisations to represent it in that Office. It requests 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and the ia 
national Labour Office to bring to the notice of the competent official 
and private bodies the desirability of increasing the openings for 
supernumerary probationers and promoting the international exchange 
of probationers, as is done already by special agreements between 
certain countries (e.g. France and Denmark). 


The Recommendation concerning unemployment among 
young persons adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in June 1935 also contains a passage concerning probationers : 

14. In the case of persons unable to secure employment on the 


termination of secondary, technical or higher studies measures should 


be taken : 
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(a) to enable such persons to supplement their theoretical training 
by obtaining practical experience in industrial, commercial 
and other undertakings and in public administration, every 
precaution being taken to prevent such persons displacing 
regular workers. 


In addition to the relief work instituted specially for pro- 
fessional workers, mention must be made of the large-scale 
public works for the unemployed in general, for they also 
offer considerable possibilities of employment for professional 
workers. It is obvious that the extensive programmes under- 
taken in most countries (e.g. France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, the United States), the cost 
of which runs into thousands of millions of gold francs, must 
require a considerable number of technical workers and a 
large administrative staff to direct operations. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the organisations of professional work- 
ers, especially those of engineers and architects, are strongly 
urging the institution or extension of such schemes. 

In the international field, it should be recalled that the 
International Labour Conference made a point of mentioning 
public works in the Recommendation concerning unemploy- 
ment among young persons adopted at its Nineteenth Session 
in June 1935. Article 35 reads: 


(1) Special public works should be organised to assist unemployed 
young persons... . 


(2) For young unemployed persons who have terminated secondary, 
technical or higher studies, such works should be adapted as far as 
possible to the training of such persons. 


The various kinds of work enumerated above are more or 
less temporary in character, though they may extend over 
several years in the case of the national programmes of public 
works. Colonisation and settlement schemes at home and 
abroad, on the other hand, may provide permanent possibilities 
of fresh professional employment. 

Emigration to new countries and colonies could provide far 
more openings than is at present the case. A memorandum 
drawn up by Pax Romana, the international organisation of 
Catholic students, early in 1935 contained some very suggestive 
data on this subject and mentioned the means that might be 
used to facilitate emigration: survey of employment possi- 
bilities, study of living conditions, conclusion of international 
agreements, etc. 
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But even without having recourse to emigration to new 
countries or to colonies it is possible to find numerous openings 
for professional work within every country. Enquiries carried 
out by national organisations of professional workers—especially 
those of doctors—and by institutions such as the University 
Statistics Office in France and the Rehabilitation Institute 
in Poland show that the apparent overcrowding in some pro- 
fessions is largely due to a faulty distribution of the workers. 
In some centres the proportion of these workers to the total 
population is very high, while in rural areas it is so low that 
there is still a large margin for development. The provision 
of professional workers in adequate numbers in these rural 
areas is a task that will take time and must be carried out by 
stages, but it is one that will benefit both the rural population 
and the professions in question. Some work has already been 
done in this direction. In Bulgaria, legislative regulations of 
29 March 1935 make it compulsory for every newly qualified 
doctor to spend two years in rural districts, either in the service 
of the State or the local authorities or in private practice, 
before being entitled to practise in any part of the country. 
If a doctor cannot obtain a post in a rural area he is entitled 
to receive a salary from the Department of Public Health, 
and the local authorities must supply him with accommodation 
and means of transport. In Germany, an Act of 3 July 1934 
led to the creation, in less than a year, of 700 posts as health 
advisers to local authorities. In Hungary, the Government 
has decided to appoint an agricultural adviser in each village, 
thus providing work for a large number of agricultural engineers. 
In Italy, the Fascist Confederation of Professional Workers 
has drawn up an extensive plan for dealing with employment, 
one proposal being that the local authorities should be obliged 
to ensure the existence of a certain minimum medical staff 
in each district. In the United States, the development of 
social hygiene as part of the national recovery programme has 
given employment to 10,000 nurses. 

There are of course two serious obstacles to this improve- 
ment in the supply of professional men in certain districts : 
the low purchasing power of the population and the financial 
difficulties of the public authorities. These may be overcome 
to some extent by systems of co-operation and mutual aid. 
A system of this kind has been successfully tried by the 
communes in Yugoslavia; they were too poor individually 
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to pay for a medical officer, but they formed into groups 
and thus supplied the country with the health services it 


required. 1 

In connection with the methods that might be used to 
facilitate settlement at home and abroad, reference should be 
made to the suggestions submitted to the League of Nations 
by Mr. de Michelis, Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, which would involve the simul- 
taneous mobilisation of : (1) unexploited land ; (2) the available 
man-power (which would include professional workers as 
managers, engineers, technical workers, doctors, etc.); (8) 
capital. The first step towards the realisation of this programme 
would be to prepare a survey of the available supply of these 
three factors of production. 

The various organisations directly interested in this question 
have already discussed the possibilities of encouraging emigra- 
tion to new countries, of improving the equipment of rural 
areas, and of developing openings for employment within 
each country. Among the resolutions passed on this subject, 
that adopted by the Committee of International Students’ 
Organisations in April 1935 may be cited : 


The shortage of posts for professional workers is also due in part 
to the faulty distribution of workers in general, occupationally and 
territorially. The main causes of this maladjustment would seem 
to be : (1) the lower standard of living of the population as a whole 
in certain districts ; (2) the unreasoning predilection of many profes- 
sional workers for urban centres ; (83) the obstacles to international 
migration. 

The Committee therefore urges: (a) that centres should be set 
up in every country for the collection of statistical information 
concerning the universities and the professions (such as already 
exist in France, the Netherlands, etc.) ; (b) that the authorities or 
some co-operative or similar institutions should undertake the pro- 
vision of services requiring the employment of university graduates 
when the individual members of the community are unable finan- 
cially to secure those services ; (c) that the universities and the organ- 
isations of students should take steps to train young professional 
workers for the exercise of their profession in rural or colonial areas 
or in new countries (colonial training courses, such as are given in 
the équipes sociales in France, in the ‘‘ pedagogic missions ” in Spain, 
and in the Canadian Frontier Colleges) ; (d) that bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements should be signed concerning the recognition of 
equivalent diplomas, the exercise of professions in foreign countries 
and the best methods of placing professional workers abroad. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 19-38 : 
“Rural Hygiene and Health Co-operative Societies in Yugoslavia”, by 
M. CoLoMBAIN. 
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Stimulation of Demand 


The possibility of creating new openings for employment 
by the means enumerated above is unfortunately somewhat 
uncertain unless accompanied by some change in the attitude 
of the public to professional work. Such a change would be 
entirely in accordance with the evolution of a progressive 
society. In such a society it is normal for the ratio of profes- 
sional workers to the total population to rise steadily. If there 
had not been a stoppage in the utilisation of professional 
services, a sort of stabilisation of demand, as a result of the 
depression, some of the figures given above for the rate of increase 
of the number of persons receiving higher educational diplomas 
would not have been in any way excessive. The fuller utilisation 
of professional services, which normally tends to spread more 
and more from urban centres to rural areas and at the same 
time to increase steadily in the urban centres themselves, is a 
mark of the ordinary progress of a technical civilisation. In 
such a civilisation there is a possibility that machinery may 
reduce the demand for manual labour, but professional work 
is generally untouched by the competition of machines, and 
indeed the increasing importance of technical work usually 
provides new openings for professional workers. A certain 
displacement of forces is therefore necessary for the mainten- 
ance of equilibrium in the system as a whole. As that equi- 
librium has been destroyed, it would be only natural to seek 
to restore it by stimulating the demand for professional services, 
which has been paralysed by economic conditions. Consequently 
certain organisations and institutions have felt it necessary 
to supplement the measures for the restriction of the number 
of workers entering the professions, the improvement of placing, 
or the creation of relief work of an essentially exceptional 
and provisional character, by training the public in new habits 
and inducing it to make fuller and more frequent use of pro- 
fessional services. This is the most recent of the methods 
adopted to remedy unemployment among professional workers ; 
it is still in its infancy, but the first steps taken in this direction 
have awakened so much interest in professional circles that 
the movement would appear to have a certain future. 

It is somewhat difficult to draw a hard and fast line between 
measures that will have only a temporary effect and those that 
are intended to produce a permanent change in the employ- 
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ment possibilities by creating additional demand. Even some 
types of relief work that would appear at first sight to be of 
very slight importance for professional workers, because so 
few of them are required for the work, may have permanent 
effects in that they develop in the public the habit of using 
professional services. Similarly, the work of internal settlement 
undertaken by the public authorities in some countries as a 
temporary measure, the expense of which is borne entirely 
or mainly by the State with a view to meeting the existing 
needs of the population, really tends to develop these needs 
and pave the way for a permanent increase in demand. It is 
quite certain that the Bulgarian Act of 1935 concerning the 
probationary periods to be spent by young doctors in rural 
areas will accustom the peasants to call in the doctor’s services 
more often than before, and thus gradually educate them to a 
greater demand for professional services in general. 

This training of the public in new habits has been under- 
taken by a variety of bodies. One example is the Hungarian 
National Committee for Unemployed Graduates, which has 
received the support of the Ministry of Education in its pro- 
paganda, by wireless and in the press, in favour of professional 
work. In addition, the Government’s action in appointing 
agricultural advisers in the villages not only provides immediate 
employment for many unemployed workers but also helps 
to rouse the rural population to more modern ideas, and is thus 
likely to lead to an increased demand for professional services. 

A similar influence in favour of modern ideas is exerted in 
Italy by the “ Cars of Thespis ’’ organisation, which for several 
years has been educating a theatre-loving public, even in 
remote villages. Touring companies of actors are subsidised 
by the Dopolavoro (National Spare-Time Institute) ; they carry 
with them all that is required for giving performances in the 
village square, so that they can perform even when no hall 
is available. 

The issue of a special series of stamps by Luxemburg in 
1935 was intended merely to raise funds for the relief of profes- 
sional workers who were refugees, but it also served as pro- 
paganda for making more fully known to the world the scope 
and value of intellectual work. 

In addition to its numerous other activities during the 
first two years of its existence, the Polish Rehabilitation 
Institute, set up in 1933 by the Federation of Intellectual 
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Workers, with Government support, has carried on intensive 
propaganda to increase the demand for professional services. 
After investigating the openings for employment in various 
branches of activity in general, the Institute concluded that 
professional workers were badly distributed over these branches, 
with the result that there was overcrowding in one profession 
and a shortage of workers elsewhere. It also noted that in 
some branches of economic activity far more professional 
workers could be employed than is at present the case. For 
instance, 70 per cent. of the population of Poland is agricultural, 
yet only 4 per cent. of the non-manual workers in the country 
are engaged in agriculture. A much larger number of these 
workers could find employment in agricultural co-operative 
societies, in the cultivation of medicinal and industrial plants, 
in silkworm breeding, in small agricultural industries, in social 
activities (teaching, hygiene), etc. The Institute therefore 
deliberately rejected any proposal to restrict recruiting for 
the professions. It set out to combat unemployment, mainly 
by improving the placing services, by retraining and continuing 
the education of unemployed professional workers, and by 
creating new posts in fields of activity that have not hitherto 
made sufficient use of professional services. The work of re- 
training the unemployed has made great progress: the task 
of creating fresh employment is still in its infancy. As one of 
the Directors of the Institute said: “It is a difficult task ; it 
means raising the standard of living of rural areas; it means 
pioneer work, training the peasant population to make use of 
professional services, making them realise their value, and in 
time making them indispensable. ’’ He even went so far as to 
say that there might possibly not be enough unemployed 
persons to meet the demand for professional workers that 
would arise if this programme were carried through on a wide 
scale. 

In Spain, an Actors’ Co-operative Association was founded 
early in 1935 by a number of actors who had been thrown out 
of employment by the slump in the Spanish theatrical world. 
The aim of the Association is to launch an extensive campaign 
to win the public back to the theatre and to inculcate a taste 
for the theatre in districts where this art was hitherto unknown. 
The rules provide for the organisation of several touring com- 
panies that will perform a selection of Spanish and foreign 
plays in country districts. The Association expects to have the 
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support of the authorities in this work, which has the dual 
purpose of rescuing many actors from poverty and spreading 
culture through the nation. This support might take the form 
of loans to actors who are too poor to take up the shares that 
would constitute the initial capital. The Association will 
obtain support in the first instance from the playgoers’ asso- 
ciations that are now being formed, and which in turn will be 
stimulated by the work of the Association. 

In the United States, the vast artistic recovery programme 
completed in August 1935 is intended to provide work for some 
18,000 musicians and also to have permanent effects by educat- 
ing the public. The musicians registered with the employment 
exchanges will be systematically classified in such a way that 
a large number of orchestras of all kinds can be formed and 
sent to introduce music in all parts of the country. This cam- 
paign, which is under the supervision of the well-known con- 
ductor, Mr. N. Sokoloff, is expected to bring about a real musical 
renaissance in the country. In any case it aims at creating 
a vast intelligent public, which in itself should tend to increase 
the permanent possibilities of employment. 

It has already been pointed out that this development of 
the importance of professional work and the resulting increase 
in the opportunities for employment is part of the natural 
evolution of modern civilisation. Some of the characteristic 
features of this civilisation, such as the raising of the school- 
leaving age and the reduction of hours of work, which have 
been making steady progress in the last few decades, are calcu- 
lated to increase the number of openings for professional work- 
ers, and the reforms recently achieved or proposed in this 
field cannot fail to have favourable effects on professional 
activity. There is no need to stress the obvious fact that the 
raising of the school-leaving age would offer a wider field of 
activity to the teaching profession, or the fact that the reasonable 
utilisation of the spare time which workers have at their disposal 
when hours are shorter would also provide employment for 
many workers in various professions. It may be recalled that 
the International Labour Conference, at its Nineteenth Session 
in 1935, included in its Recommendation concerning unemploy- 
ment among young persons the provision that “ the minimum 
age for leaving school and being admitted to employment 
should be fixed at not less than 15 years, as soon as circumstances 
permit’. Further, in adopting the principle of the 40-hour 
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week the Conference entered upon a new stage in the reduction 
of hours of work. Such a measure is of interest to professional 
workers, not only because fresh openings for employment will 
result from the need for a considerable staff of educated persons 
to organise the use of spare time, but also because it is one 
of the means used to combat the depression as a whole, of which 
the unemployment of professional workers is only one aspect. 
This interdependence is fully recognised and has frequently 
been emphasised by the professional workers themselves, 
who realise that the general depression must be overcome 
before their situation can improve. This was again pointed 
out by the Committee of International Students’ Organisations 
in 1935. The International Confederation of Professional 
Workers has constantly stressed this argument. The General 
Secretary of the Confederation submitted to the Advisory 
Committee on Professional Workers at its 1933 session a resolu- 
tion pointing out this interdependence of the various categories 
of workers and demanding comprehensive measures to over- 
come the depression from which all were suffering. At its 
19384 Congress the Confederation returned to this aspect of 
the problem, which it emphasised in a new resolution, stating : 

That the unemployment of professional workers, who constitute 
a fundamental element in society, must be the object of special atten- 
tion, nationally and internationally ; that it is necessary and urgent 
to adopt measures of assistance, such as the distribution of unem- 
ployment allowances, the setting up of organisations for professional 
guidance and for the re-education and readaptation of professional 
workers for new occupations ; but that such measures can only be 
provisional, and that unemployment among professional and non- 
manual workers must be considered as part of the general unemploy- 
ment problem ; that it is necessary to envisage the reduction of working 


hours, as well as the extension of unemployment insurance and the 
planned supervision of non-manual professions. 


This is a question that affects the future organisation of 
work as a whole. It raises the problem not only of the uniform 
economic interests of all workers, but also of the functions 
of non-manual and manual work in the community. The 
barrier that separated the two in the past is tending to fall. 
It is being more and more widely recognised that higher educa- 
tion need not necessarily lead to a professional career and that 
such education is quite compatible with the performance of 
manual work. It is quite possible tht a certain intermingling 
of the two types of activity may in the future relieve or cure 
some of the evils to which the workers are at present a prey. 

3 
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APPENDIX 


Resolutions adopted by the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers at its Fifth Session in Geneva, 28 and 29 October 1935 





A. RECRUITING AND PLACING OF PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Considering that the severe unemployment from which professional 
workers are suffering is still continuing and that apart from the 
sufferings it entails for such workers it constitutes a menace to society 
in general and the future of civilisation through its moral conse- 

uences and the obstacles it creates to the normal development of 
intellectual life ; 

Considering that the International Labour Conference showed at 
its Nineteenth Session its interest in professional work by inserting 
in its Recommendation concerning unemployment among young 

rsons various clauses relating to young ener tae workers, includ- 
ing paragraph 14 concerning the creation of posts for student employees 
in private undertakings and public administrations, the further 
education of young unemployed persons and their guidance to the 
less overcrowded careers, and paragraph 35 concerning the employment 
of young professional workers on public relief works ; 

Considering, however, that these measures should be supple- 
mented and extended to all professional workers ; 

The Committee recommends the following principles which appear 
to it capable of serving as a basis for the campaign against unemploy - 
ment among professional workers : 


I. General Measures 


Unemployment among professional workers being to a great 
extent an aspect of the world economic depression, any measures 
intended to combat that depression, including rearrangement of 
hours of work and economic reorganisation, can only have good effects 
on professional employment. 

Considering, however, that the position is now so critical that 
some measures on behalf of professional workers ought to be taken 
at once independently of those intended to combat the depression in 
general, the Committee recommends the following special measures : 


Il. Recruiting for the Professions 


In order to remedy the overcrowding of the professions, various 
measures should be taken aiming at better adjustment of recruiting 
for the professions to their real capacity. 

For the professions requiring regular studies a classification should 
be carried out in the course of such studies, based only on standards 
of ability and accompanied by a system of educational and vocational 
guidance which should be applied during each stage of education. 

Secondary studies should not be considered solely as a means of 
access to the University. They should comprise both a system of 
general education and one of vocational training, both being self- 
contained and both conceived as a normal supplement to primary 
education. 

Measures should be taken to protect the professions against ama- 
teurs and those who, lacking proper qualifications, lower the general 
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standard and in some professions may even constitute a danger to 
the public. Such protection, based on strictly professional criteria, 
should be exercised with the co-operation and under the supervision 
of the professional workers’ organisations concerned. 


III. Placing in Employment 


The placing of professional workers should be organised in the 
spirit of the Unemployment Convention of 1919 through bodies 
representative of employers and workers specially adapted to the 
requirements of each profession and under the auspices of the public 
authorities. 

Among the institutions which should be encouraged are those 
in which the occupational organisations take an active part and which 
seek to facilitate placing in employment by a methodical study of 
the employment market (such as university information centres) 
and to provide documents and statistics in an easily accessible form, 
and those which seek to guide unemployed persons towards less over- 
crowded professions by means of schools of adjustment and voca- 
tional retraining. 


IV. Extension of Openings for Employment 


The Committee considers that side by side with measures for the 
regulation of recruiting and the organisation of placing in employment, 
the principal effort should be aimed at extending the possibilities 
of employment so as to provide an effective remedy for unemployment 
among professional workers and to give to professional work its right- 
ful place in a progressive civilisation. 

This could only be done at first by a new distribution of the existing 
quantity of employment. Thus increased opportunities might be 
offered to unemployed professional workers by a reduction of the 
retiring age and by the abolition of plural employment, provided 
that such measures should take account of the difficult economic 
position of professional workers and should not be applied in the 
absence of an adequate pensions system or of salaries sufficient to 
make it unnecessary to hold more than one post. 

Openings for employment should also be found for professional 
workers by the creation of new work either of a temporary character 
to cope with the most urgent needs, or of a permanent nature. 

Special relief works should be organised for the assistance of profes- 
sional workers ; it is possible to employ some of these at least for a 
certain time on such work as the compilation of statistics, the classifi- 
cation of archives, the preparation of catalogues, surveys and maps, 
the restoration and repair of historic monuments, etc. 

The effective application of the Recommendation concerning 
young unemployed persons adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1935, providing for the raising of the school-leaving 
age and the establishment of special centres for the vocational training 
or employment of young unemployed persons, would offer profes- 
sional workers many new opportunities of employment as managers 
or instructors. 

It would be well to give increasing facilities for the settlement of 
professional workers in colonies and undeveloped countries. This 
settlement should be prepared for by various measures likely to facili- 
tate it and to ensure its success, including the preparation of a list 
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of openings for employment, the study of living conditions, the con- 
clusion of international agreements, etc. 

Outside the large towns which under present conditions suffer 
from a surplus of professional workers there still exist large rural or 
semi-rural regions in which there are wide possibilities of employment. 
Measures should be taken for the supply of such regions with profes- 
sional workers including doctors, midwives, agricultural experts, 
artists, etc. The cost of the posts thus established might be taken 
over by the authorities or the co-operative or mutual aid institutions 
in cases where the economic conditions of the inhabitants of such 
regions did not allow them individually to meet the cost of the services 
which would be offered them. 

Vigorous propaganda should be carried out by the authorities 
and the professional workers’ organisations to encourage the use of 
the services provided by the professions. Campaigns for social hygiene, 
popular education movements, movements for the artistic develop- 
ment of the masses and the utilisation of spare time in ail its forms, 
would be capable of bringing about a wide demand for professional 
services while raising the general standard of the population at the 
same time. No measure should be neglected which would tend to 
accustom the population to make more and more use of professional 
services in accordance with the normal development of civilisation. 


PLACING OF YOUNG PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The Committee asks the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to draw the attention of Governments to the urgent 
necessity of establishing information centres for the purpose of study- 
ing the professional employment market and also of organising the 
placing in employment of professional workers, and to ask authorities 
and private undertakings to increase the number of posts for student 
employees so as to enable young professional workers to complete 
their training and to direct them towards the occupation most suited 
to their talents without affecting the conditions of the rest of the staff. 
In this connection the Advisory Committee on Professional Workers 
draws attention to the importance which it attaches to the conclusion 
of bilateral or multilateral international agreements for the exchange 
of student employees. 





House Building, the Business Cycle, 
and, State Intervention : I 


by 


Leo GREBLER 


Before the war, building was left almost wholly to the free play 
of economic forces. It did not follow a course parallel with economic 
fluctuations in general, but moved in accordance with special laws, 
becoming, as it were, a compensating factor in relation to the 
market as a whole. Since the war, however, subjected as it has 
been to the intervention of public authorities, it has tended to 
follow the general curve of economic activity. This is the pheno- 
menon which the author studies in the present article; he analyses 
the causes and effects of the change, and examines the conclusions 
which may be drawn from it from the point of view of State build- 


ing policy. 


HE housing problem has a twofold aspect. In the first 
place, housing is one of the most elementary needs of 
mankind, and the way in which any nation meets that need 
profoundly affects the whole of its moral, social and health 
standards. This makes the problem of providing good and 
sufficient dwellings, especially for the masses, one of first-rate 
importance, which any social policy has to tackle. Secondly, 
within the framework of the capitalist system the existing 
supply of houses and the building of new houses are involved, 
both separately and together, in a network of market relations 
which have extraordinarily far-reaching ramifications. The 
building of dwelling houses, for example, represents only one 
component of the whole building market ; in highly industrialised 
countries its share is estimated to average only one-third of 
the whole. The production of building materials is subject to 
market variations and the measures taken to influence this 
market. The financing of house building is dependent on 
conditions on the capital market, which it influences in its turn. 
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There is a separate “market” for particular types of dwelling, 
and so forth. 

The fact that house building forms at once a factor in the 
complex of market relations and a subject of social measures 
has given rise to a number of problems, such as are to be found, 
of course, throughout the whole domain of social policy. But 
in the field of housing these problems have been very slow in 
appearing, for it is only since the war that State action in 
the matter has become at all considerable. Before the war 
housing policy in nearly every country was confined to local 
sanitary measures, a system of inspection—generally in- 
adequate—building regulations, and the like. The ordinary 
commercial character of house building was very little affected 
by such measures. It was quite otherwise in the years after 
the war, when many Governments and local authorities either 
took house building into their own hands or exercised a great 
influence over it through the various forms of financial 
assistance they gave. It is true that several States, after the 
worst gaps which the war had left in the supply of houses had 
been filled, withdrew from this active intervention, and that 
the importance of private enterprise again increased. But the 
problems arising from the fact that house building is both 
an element in commercial relations and a subject of social 
measures have by no means been left behind. In the first 
place, a clear view can now be obtained of the second post-war 
period in house building, the period of the abandonment of 
State action and the growth of private enterprise, and new 
experience has been accumulated. Secondly, although most 
forms of State intervention have disappeared, there is still 
a permanent legacy from the first post-war period in the shape 
of the powerful influence exercised by Governments on house 
building. In particular, it is generally agreed in almost all 
countries that without public assistance adequate housing 
cannot be provided for the great mass of wage-earners. This 
alone is sufficient to explain the continued vital interest of the 
problem here discussed. Finally, it must be remembered that 
in the United States one can discern the beginnings of a cen- 
tralised national housing policy, which will in all probability 
take on many of the traits of the European post-war housing 
policy. The more of a “ public utility”’—to use an American 
expression—housing becomes, the more important it is that the 
forces governing the market should be made to harmonise 
with the social objects in view. 
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Of the problems which emerge in this connection, one only 
has been singled out for treatment in the following pages : 
the place of house building in the business cycle and its bearing 
on State action. The very different course followed by house 
building before the war, when the play of forces was left almost 
completely free, and since the war, when this free play has been 
very substantially restricted by Government action, offers 
in this respect a most instructive object lesson. 


PLACE AND FUNCTION OF HousE BUILDING IN THE 
BusInEss CYCLE 


Where production is left to the free play of economic forces, 
house building has a quite definite place and a quite definite 
function in the business cycle. Before the war its fluctuations 
were by no means parallel with the general fluctuations of 
business, but followed a law of their own. Housing being a 
commodity the use of which is spread over an especially long 
period, the rate of interest plays a decisive part in building 
costs, and therefore also in the level of rents; and herein lies 
the principal reason for the special law governing fluctuations 
in house building. ? 

The rate of interest moves as a rule with the business cycle, 
showing a tendency to rise in a period of “ boom ”’ and to fall 
in a period of “slump”. This is in accordance with the fact 
that the demand for capital rises and falls with the increase 
and decrease in business activity. House building, therefore, 
receives a special stimulus during a depression because of the 
low rate of interest. On the other hand, the rises in the rate 
of interest that take place in the course of a boom are bound 
to have a cramping effect on building; and the shortage of 
capital that characterises the peak period will completely 
cripple it, for the cost of any new houses built would have to be 
calculated on the basis of the higher rate of interest, which 





1 The significant part played by the rate of interest in residential building is 
illustrated by the following example, taken from: INstrruT rir KonsguNKTUR- 
FORSCHUNG : “ Die Dynamik des Baumarkts ”’, in supplement No. 17 of Viertel- 
jahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung, p. 32. Berlin, 1930. It appears that before 
the war the yearly rent for dwellings in Germany used to average about 7 per cent. 
of the value of the building. Every 1 per cent. increase in the rate of interest on 
the total capital sum required for the erection of the building meant therefore a rise 
in rent of about one-seventh, or 14 per cent. On the other hand, a reduction of 
1 per cent. in the rate of interest would permit of a reduction of rent by 14 per cent. 
Building experts are agreed that it is extremely difficult to achieve a reduction 
of rent of this magnitude by rationalising building methods, lowering the price 
of materials, ete., that is to say, by influencing production costs. 
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would make them hopelessly unremunerative compared with 
the buildings erected during the depression. The costs of pro- 
duction proper, such as the cost of building materials, wages, 
etc., are in a similar position, being lower in periods of depression 
than in other periods of the business cycle. But the combined 
share of these factors in the total cost is much smaller, so that 
their effect on the volume of building activity is far from being 
as great as that of the rate of interest. } 

It follows that the more closely house building responds 
to changes in the level of interest, the more markedly will its 
fluctuations follow a course of their own. The response will 
naturally be closest where the building of houses forms so to 
speak a branch of industry in the ordinary sense. In this case 
the slightest variations of interest are taken into account and play 
a decisive réle. Nearly all this kind of building is financed with 
borrowed money (mortgage bank loans, savings bank 
loans, insurance money, credit for materials), the supply of 
which is decisively influenced, though in differing degrees, 
by the rate of interest; and it is usually carried out in 
large units (for example, the German and American blocks 
of flats or the modern housing estates). House building responds 
less sensitively to interest rates when it is spread over a number 
of individual undertakings financed with a larger proportion 
of the owner’s capital, for the employment of one’s own capital 
in an undertaking is usually less influenced by considerations 
of interest than is the case with borrowed capital. The 
degree to which the production of housing follows a separate 
course in the business cycle depends, therefore, among other 
things on the form in which it is financed and organised. Herein 
lies the reason for certain differences as between countries. 
But since the tendency in highly industrialised countries is 
towards the building of large, although in some cases loosely 
connected, units, the dependence on the mechanism of interest 
may be expected, other things being equal, to increase rather 
than diminish. 

The tendency of house building to follow its own course 
in the business cycle could not have become effective but for 
the existence of quite special conditions on the side of demand. 





1 This is also confirmed for recent years in LEAGUE OF Nations : World Pro- 
duction and Prices 1925-1934, Geneva, 1935, p. 53: “ Judging from available 
indices for costs and volume of building the interest factor seems to have exercised 
a more marked influence on the trend of residential building in particular than 
has the reduction in all the other elements of building costs taken together.” 
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If the cyclical fluctuations in the demand for housing were as 
great, say, as those in the demand for industrial goods—if, 
for example, rents were to fall during a depression on an average 
80 to 40 per cent. below those of a boom period and moreover 
the proportion of empty dwellings to the total, usually 
from 2 to 3 per cent., rose, say, to 15 per cent.—then the fall 
in interest rates and building costs during the depression 
would not suffice to stimulate the production of new houses. 
In fact, however, the demand for housing in industrialised 
countries, both before and since the war, has hitherto remained 
comparatively inelastic. Among the reasons for this are the 
steady increase of the urban population, which was checked 
only slightly if at all during periods of depression, the inertia 
of rents produced by long tenancies, the advantageous bargain- 
ing position of the landlord, and also the inconveniences to the 
tenant of a change of residence.’ No doubt many changes 
take place during a depression as a result of the reduction of 
incomes: removals from larger to medium-sized and from 
medium-sized to small dwellings (which in its turn increases 
the demand for the latter), increased subletting, greater 
crowding of the population. On the whole, however, the decline 
in the demand for housing is much smaller than that in the 
general demand for goods, and the fall in rents is far less consider- 
able than the fall in the prices of most other goods and services. 
Thus, while the conditions under which houses can be produced 
become definitely much better during a depression, the change 
for the worse in the conditions under which they can be disposed 
of is comparatively slight. This is a very decisive factor in the 
peculiar rhythm followed by building in the business cycle 
when production is left to the free play of economic forces. 
The concurrence between house building and the level 
of interest and the opposition between the general cyclical 
movement and the fluctuations of building activity must now be 
traced in detail. But first it should be observed that a very 
important function falls to house building in this process. 





Cf. “Die volkswirtschaftlichen Probleme der deutschen Wohnungswirt- 
schaft ”, by K. Pripram, in Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Vol. 177, pp. 
178-192. The author builds up on this inertia of rents on the one hand and the 
dynamics of house building on the other his theory of the absolute urban ground 
rent. The increased cost of constructing new buildings during a boom period, 
he argues, brings about, through the housing shortage created by the stagnation 
of building during the boom, a general rise in rents. The inertia of rents prevents 
a fall in their yield even when the cost of production is falling and gives rise to 
an increment not justified by the cost of construction. 
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If building is postponed to a period of depression, the cyclical 
fluctuations become much weaker, for the trough of the depres- 
sion is in some measure filled up by building activity. As a 
matter of fact the place of house building in economic invest- 
ments taken as a whole is sufficiently important to explain its 
powerful influence on cyclical fluctuations. The results of an 
enquiry in Great Britain may be given by way of example, 
with all the reserves that investment estimates call for’: 

Investments (Millions) 

1907 1924 1930 


Total investments (excluding repairs £ x x 
and maintenance) 144 347 398 


New house building 35 72 95 

The share of house building in the total new investments 
in Great Britain was in 1907 and 1930 about 24 per cent., and in 
1924 about 20 per cent. A German enquiry into the nature 
and amount of investments, embracing a period of five years, 
has produced similar results*: the total new investments in 
Germany in the years 1924-1929 (not including replacement) 
amounted to 32,840 million RM., and house building accounted 
for 7,413 million RM., that is, about 22 per cent. of this total. 


The Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung has recently calculated 
the following figures for the share of house building in total 
investments (clearly including replacement) ® : 


Year Per cent. Year Per cent. Year Per cent. 


1924 13.2 1928 20.5 1932 18.0 
1925 16.6 1929 22.5 1933 18.2 
1926 18.1 1930 23.4 1934 18.1 
1927 21.9 1931 18.5 


That building, as these estimates show, accounts for so 
large a part of total investments makes it plausible that the 
development of building activity during periods of depression 
should stimulate business to the extent to which experience 
shows it actually does. Corresponding to the importance of 
building as a key industry, house building represents the spark 





1 Colin CLarK : Investment in Fixed Capital in Great Britain. Memorandum 
No. 49 of The Royal Economic Society. London 1934. 

2 Institut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG: “ Kapitalbildung und _Investi- 
tionen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft ”, in Supplement No. 22 of Vierteljahrshefte 
zur Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, 1931. During the five years in question the average 
level of house building was by no means unusually high, while total investments 
remained high as a result of rationalisation. 

3 Wochenberichte des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, No. 50, 18 Dec. 
1935. 
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that rekindles economic activity. This function has been so 
often described before that a brief indication will be sufficient 
here. It must be pointed out, however, that industrial building 
and public building are subject to cyclical influences quite 
different from those governing house building. Industrial 
building runs fairly parallel with the general cyclical movement 
and public building follows it at a certain distance varying 
with the state of the budget. The combined effect of these 
different lags in building activity before the war was to keep 
the general level fairly uniform throughout the business cycle, 
apart of course from seasonal fluctuations.’ Since the war, 
on the contrary, building has shown the greatest cyclical 
fluctuations of all branches of industry. That a uniform level of 
activity, apart altogether from its social advantages, is also 
of importance for building costs, is obvious. In fact building 
experts have very often pointed out that one of the reasons 
why building has cost more since the war—as it still continues 
to do—is that the volume of building activity fluctuates more 
widely. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN House BUILDING BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


It is well known that nearly all European countries were 
faced with a serious housing problem after the war. The war 
had brought with it, even in neutral countries, a falling-off 
in production extending over several ycars ; there was a sudden 
rise in the number of marriages, with a corresponding increase 
in the demand for housing ; frontiers were re-drawn and many 
branches of industry had to shift their centres and undertake 
other substantial alterations, with the result that there were 
very extensive changes in the distribution of population. 
The demand for houses suddenly shot up at an extraordinary 
pace. On the other hand, private building at that time com- 
pletely broke down. The depreciation of currency, the artificial 
restriction of rents, the greatly increased prices of building 
materials, the high rate of interest, and above all the prospect 
that the exaggerated rise in prices and interest rates resulting 
from the war would gradually disappear, all stood in the way 
of the development of private initiative. To combat the con- 
sequent housing shortage, nearly every European State stepped 





* Cf. “ Die Dynamik des Baumarkts ”, loc. cit., pp. 45-46. 
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in with practical house-building measures. The only difference 
between them lay in the intensity, methods and duration of 
State intervention. This brings us to the question of how 
State assistance has influenced the course of building activity 
and with it the general course of the business cycle. 

For the purposes of comparison of pre-war with post-war 
movements, the building of houses in Great Britain and Ger- 
many in the periods 1900 to 1918 and 1928 (1924) to 1934, 
is set out in the accompanying graphs. The movement in these 
two highly industrialised countries may be regarded as repre- 
sentative. In both countries house-building has _ received 
much assistance from the public authorities since the war. 
A further reason for restricting the comparison to these two 
States is that the statistical material relating to house-building 
activity in other countries before the war is extraordinarily 
incomplete. Even for Great Britain and Germany representative 
figures will have to suffice, for complete statistical returns of 
house building are a post-war product. The limitation to a 
period of fourteen years before the war is also to be explained 
by lack of material. For example, before 1898 the data for 
Germany relate only to certain towns and are possibly influenced 
by local factors, so that they cannot be taken as typical. Even 
so, however, two full business cycles in the pre-war period are 
covered. The German house-building curve in the pre-war 
period is based on the erection of dwellings in 42 communes 2, 
the British curve on the annual increase of housing as estimated 
approximately by H. Barnes on the basis of inhabited house 
duty.* For the post-war period the official statistics have 
been used for both countries, and, in addition to the total 
house-building figures illustrated, separate curves are given 
for houses erected with Government subsidies and those erected 
by private enterprise alone. 

Against the housing curves are given, in each case, two 
curves representing the general cyclical fluctuations, one to 
illustrate the movement of goods, the other that of money. 








1 For detailed accounts, cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: European 
Housing Problems since the War ; Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 1 ; Geneva, 
1924 ; and Housing Policy in Europe : Cheap Home Building ; Studies and Reports, 
Series G, No. 3; Geneva, 1930. 

2 Instirut FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : “ Die Dynamik des Wohnungs- 
baus ”’, loc. cit. 

8 Harry Barnes : Housing, the Facts and the Future, p. 350, 1923. 
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The production of pig iron is chosen for the former since ex- 
perience shows that it best reflects the general fluctuations of 
production ; and the rate of interest for the latter.! In all 
the graphs the peak years of the cycle (1900, 1907, 1918, 
1929) are, for greater clearness, indicated by shading. The 
study of the post-war movements begins with 1923 (1924) 
because in the first years after the war they followed an extra- 
ordinarily erratic course owing to demobilisation, currency 
depreciation, etc. ? 

When comparing the house-building with the other curves, 
it should be remembered that the former are based, not on 
the number of building permits, but of completed dwellings. 
The reason is that if the figures of permits are used, this may 
be objected to as a statistical device for accentuating the 
peculiar course of building fluctuations more strongly than is 
justified by the facts. A certain time elapses between the 
building permit and the execution, so that statistics of building 
permits are in advance of real building activity. Moreover 
a considerable number of building permits are not utilised, or 
not to the extent provided for. Completed dwellings have 
therefore been chosen as the more exact numerical series, more 
particularly as no statistics of building permits are available 
for the pre-war period. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that the curve of completed dwellings reflects the 
course of building activity at least some months too late. 
For lack of accurate data no statistical correction has been made 
for this time-lag, but users of the graphs must bear in mind 
that building tends to begin somewhat earlier and also to 
finish somewhat earlier than is shown by the curves. They will 
then realise even more strongly the independent course followed 
by house-building activity. 

The graphs from the pre-war period show this independence 
very clearly. In Germany (Graphs I and II) the peak of 1900 
was followed by a sharp fall in the rate of interest. From 1901 
to 1905 interest remained low, in correspondence with the 
depression characterising the period. The annual average 
discount rate of the Reichsbank varied during this period 





* Composite indexes have not been used on the ground that the movement 
of the pig-iron curve agrees very closely with that of the composite cyclical curves, 
and that the object in view is to contrast the fluctuations in interest and in general 
production separately with those in house building. 

2 Cf. the statistical notes to the graphs, p. 355. 
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GRAPH I. PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF INTEREST 
RATES IN GERMANY DURING THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 
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GRAPH II. HOUSE BUILDING IN GERMANY DURING THE PRE-WAR 
PERIOD 
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between 3.32 and 4.22 per cent. In 1901, with the fall in the 
rate of interest, building began to increase rapidly and remained 
high until 1906, a year after the rate of interest began to mount. 
In making the comparison with pig-iron production, account 
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must be taken of the strongly marked upward trend due to the 
great industrial development of Germany. If this trend is left 
out of the reckoning, pig-iron production remained fairly 
stationary up to 1904. From 1905 to 1907 both interest rates 
and pig-iron production rose (prosperity and boom). From 
1906 to 1908, on the other hand, house building fell off 
rapidly. 1908 to 1912 was again a period of low interest rates 
and at the same time of increased building. After the peak, 
pig-iron production (allowing for the above-mentioned trend) 
again showed at first little change and later an accelerated rise. 
In 1911 the rate of interest began to rise, while at the same 
time house building began to fall off; and in 1913, the peak 
year, in which pig-iron production and interest rates reached 
their highest point, it sank to its lowest level. 

In Great Britain too (Graphs III and IV) house building 
began to rise in 1902, that is, two years after the peak of the 
cycle, when interest rates had been falling for two years. The 
upward movement in building lasted until 1905. In this year 
interest began to rise considerably and building to fall off 
greatly. Pig-iron production showed a rapid rise after the 
turning point, but only after 1907 did the rise become a boom. 
For the second cycle the picture is not quite so clear. House 
building began to rise in 1908-09, after a sharp fall in the rate 
of interest, but fell off considerably in 1910, and in 1911 again 
reached nearly the position of 1909. It is possible that this 
very abrupt curve is to be attributed to the incompleteness 
of the statistical material. On the other hand the general 
cyclical curves, too, seem not altogether typical. Pig-iron 
production and interest reached a maximum as early as 1910, 
then declined again, to reach a new maximum in 1913. During 
this cycle in England the years of prosperity preponderated. 
It is possible that the resulting strain on the means of production 
prevented house building from developing to its full extent 
throughout the period. This too would confirm the theory 
here maintained. In any case the decline in building two 
years before the peak, with a rising rate of interest, is significant. 

All things considered, therefore, it appears that the house- 
building curve and the interest curve follow an opposite course ; 
the opposition is either exact or else there is a lag of a year, 
clearly to be explained by the period that usually elapses 
between the planning of a building and its completion, it being 
the latter that is represented by the curve. House building 
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GRAPH III. PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF INTERES? 
RATES IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 
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GRAPH IV. HOUSE BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 
THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 
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begins to increase from one to two years after the peak, and 
falls off from one to two years before it. Its culminating point 
lies in the second stage of the depression, when the shock 
resulting from the change has been overcome and a certain 
easing of the situation has taken place, and also in the first 
stage of the upward movement, when capital is still abundant 
at a low rate of interest. The nearer the upward movement 
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approches its culminating point, the greater, as a rule, is the 
decline in building. 

This analysis suggests the question whether the movement 
of house building is to be considered as “ anticyclical ’’}, 
that is to say opposed to the general rhythm of the business 
cycle, or whether the house-building curve is to be reckoned 
among those which move in advance of the general cyclical 
movement, for example, the curves of what are known as sen- 
sitive market prices. One argument in favour of the second 
alternative is that house building is certainly one of the forces 
which start the general upward movement. On the other hand, 
the time-connection is much closer, for example, in the case 
of the sensitive market prices than in that of house building. 
It has been shown, moreover, that the development of building 
activity, under a free play of forces, is determined precisely 
by low interest rates, low prices, etc., that is, generally by a 
depression of the whole economic situation. Accordingly 
it would be quite proper to speak of an anticyclical movement 
of house building. This expression, however, must not be 
taken in a strictly statistical sense to mean that year by year, 
throughout the business cycle, the two curves take exactly 
opposite directions. In fact at certain stages, as at the be- 
ginning of the upward movement, they run parallel. The expres- 
sion ‘ anticyclical’’ is appropriate rather to the description 
of the logical relationship. 

After the war the curve of German house building (Graphs 
V and VI) shows a course completely parallel with the curve 
of pig-iron production, that is to say, house building took 
a cyclical course. The maximum for pig-iron production was 
reached from 1927 to 1929, and for house building from 
1927 to 1930. Whereas before the war house building 
used to fall off from one to two years before the peak 
of the cycle (in Great Britain 1905 and 1911, in Germany 
1906 and 1911), after the war it went on rising after this point 
for as much as a year. The movement of interest, being affected 
by the influx of foreign loans into Germany during these years 
and by the structural fall in the rate of interest that set in 
after the inflation, is not altogether typical. The years 1924 
to 1926 must therefore be ignored, and it will then be seen 





* Cf. the article “Der Wohnungsbau nach der Krise”’, in Wirtschaftskurve, 
No. 1, 1935/1936. 
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GRAPH V. PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF INTEREST 
RATES IN GERMANY DURING THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
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GRAPH VI. HOUSE BUILDING IN GERMANY DURING THE POST-WAR 
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that the maximum of building activity, from 1927 to 19380, 
exactly coincided with that of interest rates. This means 
that houses were being built, not when the rate of interest 
was low, but when it was high. From 1980 to 1982 interest 
rates, pig-iron production, and house building all declined ; 
that is to say, the movement of house building continued to 
be completely cyclical. From 1982 on, pig-iron production 
and building simultaneously began to rise again, and this 
movement persisted while interest rates declined. 

Further conclusions may be reached by distinguishing 
in the house-building curve between dwellings erected with 
and those erected without public subsidies.1 It will be seen 
that up to 1931 house building in Germany was altogether 
dependent on such subsidies, which were given for the erection 
of about 90 per cent. of all dwellings. The funds which the 
Government and other public bodies allocated to building 
moved in fact with the business cycle, or to be quite accurate 
anticipated it by a year or two. As, however, a certain period 
elapses between the allocation of public funds and the com- 
pletion of the dwellings, the movement of house building 
itself was exactly that of the business cycle. The following 


table 2 summarises the public expenditure on house building 
in Germany. 


Public Financing of House Building in Germany 
Year Million RM. Year Million RM. 


1924 634 1930 1,050 
1925 1,082 1931 500 
1926 1,576 1932 150 
1927 1,624 1933 185 
1928 1,830 1934 230 
1929 1,290 


In 1931 the public subsidies for the building of houses, 
which had already been reduced, broke off abruptly. They 
fell to less than half the 1930 figure; and again, in 1932, to 
less than one-third of the 1931 figure. Since then there has 
been a rise—connected with the general scheme of providing 
employment—which does not appear fully in the table or in 





1 This is unfortunately only possible from 1928 onwards, for until then the 
statistics made no such distinction, and even now they do so only for large and 
medium-sized towns. Cf. the statistical notes to the graphs, p. 355. 

2 Cf. Jahresberichte der Deutschen Bau- und Bodenbank, Berlin, tiber die 
Entwicklung der Bauwirtschaft und der Arbeitsbeschaffung, 1933 and 1934. 
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the graph, for since 1933 public funds have been devoted in 
the first place, not to new building, but to the subdivision of 
large dwellings. For example, in 1934, in the large and medium- 
sized towns, 44 per cent. of all newly-built dwellings were 
erected with public subsidies. If, however, the subsidies for 
the subdivision of dwellings are also taken into account, the 
publicly subsidised share is about 70 per cent. As regards 
the building of houses by private enterprise, this shows a 
rising tendency since 1931, which in this case is connected 
not so much with the fall in interest rates that set in at the 
same time as with a certain bias in favour of real property. 
Moreover, for this class of building, too, relief from taxation 
and State guarantees for second mortgages have been granted. 
Having regard to all these circumstances, the recovery of 
German house building in recent years is still to be attributed 
to a great extent to public assistance, although this has taken 
other forms than in the period of subsidies from 1926 to 1930. 

In British house building after the war (Graphs VII and 
VIII) the former opposition between the building curve and 
the general cyclical curve is similarly lacking until the last 
few years. From 1923 to 1929 pig-iron production kept at 
a high level (interrupted by the strike of 1926), subject to 
fluctuations. The rate of interest showed a rising tendency. 
House building also rose from 19238, and between 1925 and 1929 
reached considerable proportions, the maximum lying in the 
year 1927. Here again the movements of building and the 
general cycle are parallel. In this period British house building, 
as appears from the parallel curve showing the houses built 
with Government subsidies, was altogether dependent on the 
public assistance granted mainly under the Acts of 1923 and 
1924. In 1927, as a result of the cutting down of subsidies, 
the number of Government-subsidised new buildings decreased 
substantially. The decline was held up in 1929, but continued 
after that fairly steadily. Private building, which up to 1928, 
with high interest rates and business generally brisk, was in 
a state of stagnation, began to increase in 1929 (the peak year 
of the cycle) at the same time as a sharp decline in general 
activity set in. But as subsidised building was diminishing 
so rapidly at the same time, the figures for house building 
as a whole did not betray this rise until 1982. Only then did 
they too begin to move steeply upward, under the influence 
of the increasingly rapid progress of private building. 
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GRAPH VII. PIG-IRON PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT OF INTEREST 
RATES IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
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Three periods may accordingly be distinguished in British 
house building after the war : 


(1) 1928-1927; the period of rapid rise owing to public 
subsidies, general economic conditions sates as a rule prepon- 
derantly prosperous. 

(2) 1928-1932: the period of stagnation, the extension of 
private building being compensated by the scaling down of 
public subsidies. The turning point of the general cycle falls 
in this period, during which both the rate of interest and gener- 
al production declined. It is the period of transition from 
publicly subsidised to private building. 


(3) 1982 onwards: the period of rapidly rising private 
building. According to the reports of the British Ministry 
of Health, there is a causal connection between this rise and 
the withdrawal of public subsidies. In any case it is generally 
agreed that the rise is a result of the policy of cheap money 
which England has followed since 1931. The close connection 
between falling interest rates and expanding house building 
is here particularly clear. House building has become the pillar 
of British business recovery, and has thus regained its former 
function. The situation has its darker side, however, for there 
has been only a very inadequate improvement in the provision 
of dwellings for the poorest classes. 


After this comparison between the pre-war and post-war 
movement in two European countries, a reference may be 
made to the results of an American enquiry extending over 
the long period from 1875 to 1932 *, which, however, covered 
all building, including therefore industrial and public building. 
According to this enquiry, the relation between building cycles 
and general business cycles before and since the war has not 
altered in the United States. In the period covered by the 
enquiry three great building cycles are to be observed, extend- 
ing from 1878 to 1900, from 1900 to 1918, and from 1918 to 
1932. They show no clearly marked correlation with the general 
business cycles. On the other hand there were, within the great 





1 Cf. NationaL Housinc CoMMITTEE: A National Housing Policy, London, 
1934 ; Ivor Tuomas: Housing Principles, Fabian Society, London, 1935; THE 
LaBour Party : Housing and Slums, London, 1933. 

2 John R. RicGLeman : “ Building Cycles in the United States 1875-1932 ”’, 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June 1933. For the post- war 
period, cf. W. Floyd Maxwett : “ The Building Industry since the War ”, Review 
of Economic Statistics, May 1931. 
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building cycles, smaller movements which more readily admit 
of comparison with the business cycles. It appears that the 
building cycles moved in advance of the general cycles in the 
years 1878-79, 1885-86, 1889, 1895, 1899, 1904, 1909, 1911, 1912, 
1921 and 1929. They followed the general cycles in the year 
1892 and at certain less distinct points of the cycle. Opposed 
movements are observable in 1881-85 and 1925-29. It is there- 
fore clear that the building cycle was preponderantly in advance 
of the general cycle. When it is remembered that industrial 
building runs parallel with the general cyclical movement and 
that public building follows it at a certain distance of time, 
the advance of the whole building curve can be explained 
only by the “ anticyclical’’ rhythm of house building. 


(To be continued.) 


Statistical Notes to the Graphs 


The sources of the house-building curves have been given in the text, together 
with certain details. 

In graph VI the ordinates on the left show the total number of dwellings erected 
(net figures) and those on the right the percentage of dwellings erected with, and 
those erected without, public assistance. In both cases the figures are taken from 
Wirtschaft und Statistik. There were no absolute figures available for the two last- 
named series, since the division into buildings erected with and without public 
subsidies, going back to 1928, is made only for large and medium-sized towns ; 
the data for the curve showing total house building and the two subsidiary curves 
therefore do not exactly agree. As a matter of fact, the relation between subsidised 
and non-subsidised building in the whole of Germany does not differ considerably 
from that in the large and medium-sized towns. 

In graph VIII the ordinates on the left similarly refer to the total figures and 
those on the right to the dwellings erected with, and those erected without, public 
subsidies (according to the reports of the U.K. Ministry of Health). 

German pig-iron production is given in thousand metric tons, British in thousand 
long tons. 

For the rate-of-interest curves, the Reichsbank rate of interest is used in graph I, 
the English bank rate in graph III, the yield of 8 per cent. and 6 per cent. gold 
mortgage bonds (according to the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung) in graph V, 
and the yield of 24% per cent. British Consols in graph VII. The short-term rate 
of interest has been used for the pre-war period because its more marked 
fluctuations give a better idea of the variations in the rate of interest ; the final 
results are not affected. 

The house-building curves are based on annual figures (for Germany the calendar 
year, for Great Britain 1 April to 31 March), the pig-iron curves also on annual 
figures, and the rate-of-interest curves on annual averages. 





The Abolition of Unemployment 
in the U.S.S.R. 


by 


Professor Boris Markus, 
Chief of the Labour and Employment Section, State Planning 
Commission, Moscow 


After describing the general situation of the employment 
market in Czarist Russia, the author shows how the transformations 
brought about by the revolution have gradually modified the dis- 
tribution of labour in the U.S.S.R. from top to bottom. He dis- 
tinguishes three periods in this process : that known as the period 
of “war communism” (from 1918 to the end of the first half of 
1921), the period of “recovery’’ (from the second half of 1921, up 
to 1926-27), and the period of “Socialist reconstruction’? (from 
1927 onwards). The decisive results of the enforcement of the 
five-year plans and the social and economic consequences of the 
modifications which have taken place are especially thrown into 
relief. The author concludes that the experience of the last five 
years not only shows that unemployment has been completely 
abolished throughout the country, but that the root causes of un- 
employment have been completely extirpated. 


I 


_ labour market in pre-revolutionary Czarist Russia 

showed the same trends as in other economically backward 
agricultural countries, where capitalist industry is still at a 
comparatively early stage of development and considerable 
relics of feudalism still cling to the agrarian system. 

Its most conspicuous feature was the relative over-popula- 
tion of the rural areas. This had reached enormous dimensions ; 
the surplus rural population may be estimated to have numbered 
some 30 millions, or 30 per cent. of the total rural population. 
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As what is considered here is the invisible and chronic 
form of over-population, sometimes rather inaccurately de- 
scribed as “ agrarian over-population ’’, any attempt to estimate 
it in figures must necessarily be only approximately correct ; 
but such an estimate may nevertheless serve to give a rough 
idea of the importance and extent of the phenomenon. Its 
chief characteristic was that large numbers of pauperised 
peasants, who lacked the most elementary instruments of 
production, or who had become semi-proletarianised because 
their farms could only be worked at a loss, were obliged to stay 
in the villages, where they had no opportunity of earning the 
barest essentials of a decent livelihood, and existed on a mere 
pittance eked out by occasional earnings from seasonal work, 
odd jobs, or other windfalls. 

This rural over-population, which dates back to the time 
when the inhabitants of the countryside were exploited under 
the feudal system, continued to grow steadily under capitalism 
as a result of the sharp differentiation between social classes 
in the villages, the impoverishment of the moderately well-to-do 
peasantry, and the rapid growth of pauperism and want at 
one end of the scale of rural society. If it is also remembered 
that industry, transport, building, and commerce were develop- 
ing but slowly in Czarist Russia, so that the urban demand for 
labour was small and the possibilities of absorbing the surplus 
rural population were therefore slight, it seems clear that rural 
over-population in pre-revolutionary Russia was due not only 
to the growth of capitalism, but also to the slowness and inade- 
quacy of that growth. Such was the form taken in this case by 
the dialectical antithesis of historical evolution. 

A second characteristic of the labour market in Czarist 
Russia was the existence in the towns of a fairly high rate of 
chronic unemployment, identical in character with the unem- 
ployment experienced in other capitalist countries. 

In the absence of any adequate and reliable pre-war sta- 
tistics of unemployment, it is extremely difficult to give even 
a rough estimate of its extent. According to some writers 
(Mintz, Kritzman), during the years 1900 to 1913 the number 
of unemployed varied during the winter months between 400,000 
and 500,000, this figure excluding both the seasonal rise in 
spring and summer and peasants entering the labour market 
for the first time. The returns of the censuses taken in certain 
towns show that the unemployed represented 4.3 per cent. of all 
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employed workers and salaried employees in St. Petersburg 
in 1911, 3.8 per cent. in Moscow in 1912, and 5.9 per cent. in 
Baku in 19138. 

These figures obviously give only a very incomplete idea 
of the real extent of unemployment; in times of depression 
it was certainly much greater. One of the worst depression 
periods was from 1904 to 1906, when unemployment reached 
such a pitch that the municipal authorities, reactionary though 
they were, found themselves obliged to organise relief works. 

At that time the unemployed in the towns did not consist 
solely of destitute peasants from the land in search of work, 
but also included regular workers who were periodically thrown 
out of employment in industry, commerce, agriculture, and the 
other economic branches subject to the violent cyclical fluctua- 
tions of a capitalist economy. 

To give a more adequate idea of the extent of unemploy- 
ment and the size of the surplus population in Russia, it may 
be noted that emigration also took place on a considerable scale. 
From 1901 to 1915 a net total of 2,574,000 Russian nationals 
settled in foreign countries, principally in the United States.! 

A third characteristic of the Russian labour market before 
the revolution was the extreme cheapness of labour and the 
extraordinarily harsh forms of exploitation to which the Russian 
worker was subject. From a special enquiry carried out in 
1908 by the Ministry of Finance 2, it appears that an industrial 
worker earned on an average 20.5 roubles a month or 246 roubles 
a year, whereas the net profit accruing to the capitalist from 
each worker averaged 252 roubles a year. It must also be remem- 
bered that fines reduced the wage by a further 21 per cent. 
(figures for 1909). 

According to the official returns of the factory inspectors, 
average hours of work in 1913 were 9.92 a day (9 to 10 hours 
for 57 per cent. of the workers and 10 to 12 hours for 34.4 per 
cent.). These general figures give some idea of the pressure 
which unemployment and the surplus rural population exercised 
on the labour market in pre-war Russia. 

A fourth distinctive feature of the Russian labour market, 





1 Cf. V. V. OBOLENSKy (Osinsky) : Mejdunarodnye i mejkontinentalnye migra¢ii 
v dovoiennoi Rossii i v SSSR (International and oversea migration in pre-war 
Russia and in the U.S.S.R.), p. 20. 1928. 

2 Vestnik finansov promyshlennosti i torgovli (Financial, industrial and com- 
mercial gazette), No. 50, December 1911, p. 485. 
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closely connected with the poverty of the rural areas already 
described, was the large seasonal exodus of peasants in search 
of employment. This movement increased steadily from an 
annual 60 per mille of the rural population in 1871-1880 to 94 
per mille in 1906-1910. According to the number of internal 
passports delivered for periods of less than a year, the total 
number of seasonal workers in the whole of Russia who left 
the country districts in 1903 was 9,721,000. The average 
duration of this rural exodus was 4 months in the year, and the 
peasant’s average annual earnings from seasonal work were 
53.5 roubles. 

An analysis of the destinations of the peasants who left 
their homes in search of work demonstrates the fundamental 
falsity of the argument that over-population is merely a matter 
of the relation between the number of inhabitants and the 
area of cultivable land. The direction of the exodus was not 
simply away from the more densely populated and towards 
the more sparsely populated regions. In his classical study 
of the development of capitalism in Russia +, Lenin pointed out 
that the movements of workers in search of work showed not 
only that the population tended to redistribute itself more 
evenly over the territory of the country, but also that it tried 
to settle where life was easiest and work most profitable. It 
was in the southern and western provinces of Russia, where 
capitalist agriculture was developing most rapidly, and in the 
industrial regions round the towns, where capitalist industry 
was making rapid strides, that wages were highest ; and con- 
sequently these were the districts which exercised the greatest 
attraction for labour. The rural provinces of central Russia, 
on the other hand, where both agricultural and industrial 
capitalism were most backward, were those in which wages were 
especially low, and it was therefore from these regions that the 
seasonal exodus was largest. From the other parts of the country 
where wages, although lower than in the most highly industrial- 
ised provinces, were still higher than in the most backward 
agricultural areas, there was a considerable exodus to the indus- 
trial areas ; but this was partly offset by the influx of workers 
from the regions where wages were lowest. 

A close analysis of the composition of this army of migrants 
also shows that, whatever the density of the population of the 





1 V. LENIN: Rasvitie capitalisma v Rossii (The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia). Works, Vol. III. 
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regions concerned, most of them were poor peasants or peasants 
whose farms were inadequate and who lacked the necessary 
means of production. 4 

During the war years from 1914 to 1917 the labour market 
had first felt the effects of the mobilisation for the army of 
15 million men of working age ; and the villages—and to some 
extent the towns as well—began to experience a shortage of 
labour. At the same time the rural exodus also fell off very 
considerably, and for the heaviest kind of work recourse had 
to be had to prisoners of war. On the other hand, a new kind 
of unemployed now began to invade the labour market. These 
were refugees from the districts near the fronts in Lithuania, 
White Russia, the Ukraine, Poland, Bessarabia, Galicia, and 
the Caucasus ; in all they numbered over 3 million. 

At the end of the summer of 1917, under the provisional 
Kerensky Government and two months before the October 
Revolution, a fresh wave of unemployment swept over the 
labour market. Although the army was still absorbing 11 million 
men, unemployment spread in the towns, accompanied by all 
its attendant evils. The excessive currency inflation which had 
led to the devaluation of the rouble, the serious shortage of 
bread and other prime necessities, as also lockouts in industry, 
all helped to aggravate the poverty and want among the 
masses. In 1917 the real wages of the workers had fallen 
to 27 per cent. of the 1913 level. As the provisional Government 
was incapable of mastering the economic confusion, unemploy- 
ment continued to grow to disastrous proportions. 

This was the situation of the labour market in 1917, on the 
eve of the October Revolution. 


II 


The profound social changes brought about by the October 
Revolution radically transformed the position with regard to 
the distribution of labour in Soviet Russia. In describing these 
changes, three separate periods must be distinguished. The 
first stretches from 1918 to the end of the first half of 1921 ; 
this was the period of civil war, during which economic policy 





? The figures relating to the seasonal exodus of labour are taken from MINTZ : 
Otkhod krestianskovo nasselenia na zarabotki v SSSR (The exodus of the rural popu- 
lation in search of work in the U.S.S.R.). Moscow, 1926. 
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was entirely subordinated to the exigencies of the armed struggle, 
known as the period of “ war Communism ’’. The second extends 
from the second half of 1921 to 1926-27 ; this was the period 
of “ recovery ’’, during which efforts were mainly directed to 
restoring the principal economic branches to their pre-war 
level, under the new forms of Soviet economy and in altered 
proportions. The third period is that of Socialist reconstruction, 
covering the years 1927-1928 and the period of the first Five- 
Year Plan (1929-1932), during which the economic foundations 
of Socialism were laid, and the subsequent years, devoted to 
the completion under the second Five-Year Plan of the work 
of social and technical reconstruction inaugurated by the first. 

In 1918, 800,000 unemployed registered with the newly 
established employment exchanges, most of them being demobil- 
ised soldiers or workers discharged from the munition indus- 
tries. 1 At that time 64.4 jobs were available for every 100 appli- 
cations for work. 2 

But this unemployment was absorbed exceptionally quickly, 
and soon gave place to a very definite shortage of labour. For 
every 100 applications for work there were 114.9 vacancies 
in 1919, 167.8 in 1920, and 201.1 in the first half of 1921. The 
shortage was very marked not only among skilled workers, 
but also among manual labourers and other unskilled workers. 
For every 100 applications for work there were 215.8 vacancies 
for unskilled workers in 1920 and 255 in the first half of 1921 ; 
for every 100 applications for work from forestry workers there 
were 415.3 vacancies in 1920, 663.4 in the first half of 1921, 
and so on. 

This serious shortage of labour, the dispersal of a number 
of workers who had returned to the villages, the necessity for 
preventing the casual desertion of work and for once more 
securing a supply of skilled labour obliged the Government to 
resort to the militarisation of labour in some economic branches 
in order to keep the workers and salaried employees at their 
posts. The number of seasonal workers recruited annually 
in rural districts for the peat industry, fishing, harvesting, and 





1 In the Petrograd engineering industry, for instance, which supplied the army 
and employed as many as 227,466 persons at 1 January 1917, the number of workers 
had been cut down to 42,765 by 1 September 1918. Cf. Materialy po statistike 
truda (Data for labour statistics), No. 5, p. 42. 1919. 

2 Naiemnyi trud v Rossii (Wage-earning employment in Russia). Statistics 
published under the direction of SrRuMILIN, p. 113. 1924. 

3 Ibid., p. 114. 
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building did not exceed 200,000. For some kinds of work of 
primary necessity requiring a large number of workers recourse 
was had to conscript labour, and work was declared to be 
generally compulsory. Towards the end of the period of war 
Communism every lull in civil war hostilities was the signal 
for the transfer of whole armies from the field of military opera- 
tions to the labour front. These “labour armies’’ were used 
to carry out important work in forestry, farming, irrigation, 
and transport. 

Compulsory work and the conscription of labour were 
enforced under Article 18 of the Soviet Constitution, which 
states that it is the duty of every citizen to work and lays down 
the principle that “ he who does not work shall not eat ’’. Apart 
from the economic service it rendered in partially remedying 
the shortage of labour, this form of compulsory labour also had 
great political significance as marking the abolition of the 
privileges of the old ruling classes. 

During the civil war period it is well known that there was 
a serious decline in industrial production. The total output 
of the extractive and transforming industries, which on the 
basis of 1918 prices was valued at 4,344 million roubles in 1917, 
had fallen to 1,941 million roubles in 1918, 1,448 million in 1919, 
and 1,001 million in 1920. Yet, in spite of this, not only was 
there no unemployment, but the Government was forced to 
take emergency measures to secure the necessary labour. This 
unusual situation, which at first sight may seem paradoxical, 
proves that even at this period the problem of employment 
took a special form in Russia which had nothing in common 
with the situation produced in capitalist countries by similar 
conditions of falling output. 

Some economists have tried to explain this absence of unem- 
ployment during the period of war Communism by the fact 
that a great many men were then serving in the Red Army. 
But this explanation does not bear serious scrutiny. Throughout 
the civil war the Red Army was never more than 5,300,000 
strong. This figure was reached in 1920, at a time when the 
labour shortage was particularly acute ; yet, in 1917, when the 
Army was twice as large, numbering 11 million, unemployment 
had been very high. The mere comparison of these figures is 
enough to show that deeper causes lay at the root of the labour 
shortage from 1919 to 1921. These causes can be fully under- 
stood only by reference to the principal social events which 
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took place in the Soviet State during the period of war Com- 
munism. 

The main objective throughout the years of civil war was 
to consolidate the first fundamental gains of the October Revolu- 
tion on the land. The peasants had obtained possession of 
land, and committees formed by the poorer peasants were 
dispossessing the kulaks! and dividing among themselves the 
implements and other means of production obtained by expro- 
priation. This brought about a levelling of rural classes. The 
group of moderately well-to-do peasants gained in importance, 
and the number of the poorest type of farms (proletarian and 
semi-proletarian), which before the Revolution formed 40 to 45 
per cent. of all agricultural holdings, was reduced by nearly 
half. At the same time the kulak class also dwindled. 

As a result of this development the villages acquired a great 
force of attraction ; in order to secure a personal share in the 
agrarian revolution the agricultural population flocked back 
in large numbers from the towns to the villages. In 1920 the 
total urban population was 33.4 per cent. lower than in 1917. 
In towns in the consuming areas the reduction was 14.4 per 
cent., or over half a million persons.” 

The following figures will show how much higher the standard 
of living was in the villages than in the towns at that time. 
In 1918-1919 the peasants’ average annual consumption of 
bread and groats per head was 16.9 poods * in the producing 
areas and 11 poods in the consuming areas ; the corresponding 
figures for the urban population during the same period were 
only 10.25 poods in the producing areas and 7.4 poods in the 
consuming areas. The consumption of meat among urban 
workers had fallen to a still more striking extent ; although 
this was slightly higher than before the war among the rural 
population in the producing areas, it had fallen by one-half or 
two-thirds among industrial workers. 

This improvement in the standard of living in country 
districts, due to the growth of the intermediate class of the 
peasantry and the fall in the number of poor peasants, amounted 
in practice to a reduction in the surplus rural population. 





1 The kulaks are the class of rich peasants who own the means of production 
(implements, livestock), farm a considerable area, and employ paid labour ; in other 
words, the peasant capitalist class. 

2 Bulletin of the Central Statistical Department, 1923, No. 77, p. 13. 


3 1 pood = 36 lbs. 
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Its results were not only to check the exodus of labour from the 
villages to the towns, but to start a migration movement in 
the opposite direction, from the towns to the villages. 

While the demand for employment thus fell off, the supply 
in the towns, although reduced by the shrinkage of industrial 
production, still remained relatively high, especially as the 
output per worker had also fallen heavily during the same 
period, owing partly to the disorganisation of transport arrange- 
ments and inadequate supplies of fuel and raw materials, and 
partly to hunger and cold. 

All these causes combined to bring about the disappearance 
of unemployment during the period considered and to create 
a very severe shortage of labour. 

It is noteworthy, however, that although reduced by the 
growth of the class of moderately well-to-do peasants, rural 
over-population had by no means been abolished, with con- 
sequences that were to become particularly evident during 
the period which followed. 


III. 


The transition to the new economic policy and the beginning 
of the process of restoring the national economy to its previous 
level had a direct influence on the development of the problem 
of labour distribution in the U.S.S.R. For every 100 applica- 
tions for employment there were only 96 vacancies available 
by the end of 1921, 66.7 in 1922, and 66.5 in 1928. Unemploy- 
ment began to increase and the number of workers registered 
with the employment exchanges continued to grow steadily 
until 1924, as the following table shows. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS SHOWN BY EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE RETURNS 
(Thousands) 





Industrial Intellectual Unskilled 
workers workers workers 





35.0 39.7 82.0 
138.1 81.5 
298.7 
353.8 
418.0 


412.7 
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These figures, however, do not accurately represent the real 
extent of unemployment. Owing to the fact that some of the 
smaller towns had no employment exchanges, the figures are 
to some extent incomplete, while, on the other hand, the books 
of the employment exchanges also contained the names of a 
great many persons who were not genuinely unemployed, but 
simply wished to obtain unemployment benefits, exemption 
from taxation, or rent reductions, or perhaps to regularise their 
legal status. In point of fact, therefore, the statistics analysed 
probably exaggerate the real position considerably; but in 
any case they show that large numbers were unemployed and 
that unemployment was on the increase. 

What was the nature of this unemployment during the first 
years of the period of recovery ? According to the returns of 
78 employment exchanges, the general body of the unemployed 
were distributed as follows: unskilled workers, 25 per cent. ; 
workers in various industrial occupations, 25 per cent.; public 
servants discharged from the various Government departments 
in consequence of reductions in staff, 25 per cent.; the rest 
belonged to miscellaneous categories. About one-tenth of all 
the unemployed were young persons under 18 years of age, 
and over 30 per cent. were women. Those of the unemployed 
who belonged to industrial occupations included a very high 
proportion of persons who had come from the country districts, 
varying from 15 per cent. for metal-workers to 30 per cent. for 
miners. The average duration of unemployment at this period 
was 4.6 months. 

Between the middle of 1924 and the middle of 1925 the system 
of placing and recruiting labour underwent a thorough reorga- 
nisation. Under the new system the employment exchanges 
remained the sole bodies authorised to act as intermediaries 
in placing, but it was no longer compulsory to have recourse 
to them for the engagement of labour. New employment 
exchanges were set up towards the end of 1925, and a fresh 
registration of the unemployed took place. According to the 
returns of 256 employment exchanges the unemployed num- 
bered 908,000 in July 1925. In January 1926 the returns of 
281 exchanges gave a figure of 951,000, in July 1926 1,065,000, 
in January 1927 1,310,000, and in July 1927 1,216,000. As the 
General Trade Union Council of the U.S.S.R. made registration 





? All these figures are taken from the tables at the end of Trud i bezrabotiéa 
v Rossii (Employment and unemployment in Russia), 1921-1924, published under 
the supervision of StruMILIN, 1924. 


5 
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with the employment exchanges compulsory for all unemployed 
members of the unions, the books of the exchanges were soon 
overcrowded, since seasonal workers who worked on the land 
for most of the ye2r and were not seeking permanent employ- 
ment, but whe nevertheless wished to remain members of 
their unions, were thenceforward also registered as unemployed. 

For all these external reasons it is difficult to determine 
the real extent of unemployment during the period under 
consideration. But some check on the exaggerations of the 
employment exchange returns, and therefore a more accurate 
picture of the real situation, may be obtained by using the 
returns of the population census taken on 17 December 1926. 
According to this census, the total number of unemployed 
persons in the whole of the U.S.S.R. (including towns without 
employment exchanges) was 1,014,000. At the same date 
(1 January 1927) the employment exchange registers of 281 
towns showed a total of 1,310,000 unemployed, or nearly one- 
third more than the census returns. 

For assessing the volume of unemployment in the towns, 
therefore, the figures established by the State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan) may be regarded as the most reliable. These 


give the total number of unemployed throughout the U.S.S.R. 
(including towns without employment exchanges) as 848,000 
in 1924-1925, 1,017,000 in 1925-1926, and 1,358,000 in 1926- 
1927. 


In April 1927, 51.3 per cent. of all the unemployed were 
workers unskilled in any trade, and more than one-quarter 
(28.6 per cent.) were entering the labour market for the first 
time and had never been in paid employment before. The 
proportion of the unemployed who belonged to industrial 
occupations was 16.2 per cent. and that of intellectual workers 
19.2 per cent.! Lastly, 44 per cent. of the unemployed were 
women and 11 per cent. young persons. 

These figures show that during the period of recovery 
radical changes took place in the distribution of unemployment. 
Unemployment in the industrial occupations dwindled quickly 
and steadily both absolutely and relatively, and unemploy- 
ment among intellectual workers also fell. On the other hand, 
both the absolute and relative figures for unskilled workers 





1 Cf. Voprosy truda v éifrakk (Employment problems expressed in figures). 
Statistical survey for the years 1927-1930, pp. 43-45. 1930. 
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rose very sharply, and there was a substantial increase in the 
proportion of unemployed women and young persons. 

The enquiry carried out by the General Trade Union Council 
of the U.S.S.R. into the distribution of the unemployed mem- 
bers of the unions revealed that 10 to 15 per cent. of the persons 
classified as unemployed were actually in employment. The 
proportion of the unemployed maintained by their families 
was also exceptionally high ; only 59 per cent. of unemployed 
men and 22 per cent. of unemployed women were family bread- 
winners. 

Of all the unemployed, 58 per cent. had been registered 
with the exchanges for one to six months, and 16.2 per cent. 
for six to twelve months ; while 16 per cent. of unemployed 
men and 37 per cent. of unemployed women had been registered 
for over a year. On this point the unexpected discovery was 
made that unemployment had lasted longer for those categories 
of workers whose position was more secure and who possessed 
private means. The longest periods were found in the 
occupations where the shortage was most marked, such as 
electrical fitters, locksmiths, metal-fitters. 4 

All these particulars show how overcrowded were the books 
of the employment exchanges and how exaggerated the unem- 
ployment figures which they furnished, particularly for the 
industrial occupations. They also show that the distribution of 
unemployment in the U.S.S.R. differs completely from that 
in capitalist countries, where unemployment mainly affects 
industrial workers. 

In the U.S.S.R. the regular labour force of industry suffered 
comparatively little from unemployment, and the number 
of unemployed industrial workers even fell considerably towards 
the end of the period of recovery. According to the present 
writer’s calculations, the proportion of unemployed workers 
registered with the employment exchanges as compared with 
all employed workers and salaried employees rose from 16.9 
per cent. in 1923-1924 to 9.6 per cent. in 1926-1927, whereas 
the ratio of unemployed industrial workers to all employed 
industrial workers in large-scale industry fell during the same 
period from 20.2 to 6.8 per cent. An analysis of working-class 
budgets confirms this relative decrease in unemployment 


1 Kontrolnyie ¢ifry razvitia narodnovo khoziaistoa SSSR. (Control figures con- 
cerning the development of the national economy in U.S.S.R.), pp. 155-160. 1928- 
1929. 
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during the period of recovery. In working-class families where 
some of the members were unemployed the average income 
per head in 1924 was 23.2 per cent. lower than in families 
with no unemployed members, while in 1926 the difference 
was only 11 per cent. 4 

The following statistics will give some idea of the standard 
of living of the unemployed at that time. In 1924 the family 
budget of unemployed industrial workers was only half as 
high as that of employed industrial workers, but only 2.5 per 
cent. lower than that of the class of employed workers with 
the lowest budgets. ? 

The average daily consumption of food in employed indus- 
trial workers’ families was 8,801.8 calories per head, and in 
unemployed industrial workers’ families 2,800 calories per 
head ; for salaried employees’ families, the figures were 2,977 
calories and 2,276 calories respectively. A year later, in 1925, 
the real value of the family budgets of the unemployed had 
increased by 18 per cent., and there was a further 15 per cent. 
increase in 1926. % 

This increase in family budgets was due almost entirely 
to the higher benefits paid by the insurance funds and trade 
unions. The proportion of the whole budget formed by these 
benefits rose from 26.3 per cent. to 42.7 per cent. for the families 
of the industrial unemployed, and from 82 per cent. to 45.5 
per cent. for the families of unemployed salaried employees. 

The chief causes of the growth of unemployment in capi- 
talist Russia were the accumulation of capital, the increase 
in the proportion of its organic element, and the relative dimin- 
ution in the share of capital allotted to the remuneration of 
labour. The accumulation of capital also implied the impov- 
erishment of the masses. The extent and severity of unem- 
ployment were determined by the fluctuations of the economic 
cycle, but its existence was in any case inevitable when millions 





1 The comparatively small volume of unemployment during the period of 
recovery is also shown indirectly by the fact that emigration, which was resumed 
in 1922 and again came to a stop in 1926, was one-tenth of what it was before the 
war and never exceeded 20,000 to 25,000 emigrants a year. Out of this total (accord- 
ing to the figures for 1925-1926) industrial workers represented only 4 per cent. 
and peasants (including the class of kulaks and prosperous peasants) 22 to 31 per 
cent. ; the remainder, i.e., the great majority of emigrants, belonged in one way 
or another to the old ruling classes. 

Cf. Ostnsxy : Medunarodndye i mejkontinentalnye migracii v dovoyennoi Rossit 
i v SSSR. (International and oversea migration in pre-war Russia and in the 
U.S.S.R.), pp. 121-182 and 136. 1928. 

2 Kak jiviot bezrabotnyi (How the unemployed live), p. 26. 1927. 

® Ibid., pp. 34-52. 
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of men lacked the necessary means of production. The ranks 
of the unemployed were therefore filled by workers and salar- 
ied employees who had been squeezed out of production, as 
well as by ruined peasants and handicraftsmen lacking the 
means of production. The unemployment bred by the impov- 
erishment of the masses helped to lower the wage level and to 
worsen the workers’ conditions of employment. 

In contrast to this, the unemployment which appeared in 
Soviet Russia during the period of economic recovery was 
mainly distinguished by the fact that it developed at a time 
when production, both industrial and agricultural, was rapidly 
expanding and when the number of workers and salaried 
employees employed in the various economic branches had 
risen very considerably. It is sufficient to mention that since 
1921 the output of large-scale industry had risen from 2,000 
million roubles to 12,700 million (on the basis of the prices 
current in 1926-1927); that the number of workers employed 
in large-scale industry had risen from 1,200,000 at the end 
of 1921 to 2,489,000 in 1926-27; and that the total number 
of workers employed in all branches of the national economy 
had increased from 7,300,000 in 1923-1924 to nearly 11,000,000 
in 1926-1927. The annual increase in the number of workers 
and salaried employees was therefore over a million. 

In order to see the problem of labour supply during the 
period of recovery in its true light, it must also be remembered 
that during that time a radical change had taken place in the 
seasonal migration of peasants in search of work. This move- 
ment, which had ceased almost entirely during the period 
of war communism, began again during the first years of the 
new economic policy, and by 1923-1924 affected 1,700,000 
persons, or 15 per mille of the population. It continued to 
grow as economic activity expanded and in 1926-1927 covered 
3,200,000 persons, or 28 per mille of the population. About 
11 per cent. of all the peasants who left the villages were recruited 
for specific employment. ! 

The steady growth of employment, both permanent and 
seasonal, is sufficient to prove that unemployment in the 





1 Of the peasants who left the villages 10.8 per cent. went to work on farms, 
21.1 per cent. were unskilled labourers who took work in non-agricultural branches 
of production, 18.5 per cent. took work in the buiiding trade, 18.4 per cent. in 
forestry, and 18 per cent. in industry (including the peat industry). 

Cf. Otkhod selsko khoziaistvennovo nasselenia na zarabotki v 26-27 g (The migra- 
tion of the agricultural population in search of work in 1926-1927), pp. 11 et seq. 


Moscow, 1929. 
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U.S.S.R. was not due to the shrinkage of production and the 
displacing of previously employed labour. On the contrary, 
it developed at a time when economic expansion was in full 
swing and extra labour was required. 

It was precisely the increased employment available that 
helped to attract to the labour market the surplus labour 
which had hitherto stagnated in the villages. 

A second characteristic of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. 
is that it developed at a time when the standard of living 
was rising very rapidly in the towns. In capitalist Russia 
unemployment was one of the factors in the reduction of wages 
and the extension of hours of work, and therefore in the lower- 
ing of the workers’ standard of living. In the U.S.S.R., the 
opposite was the case. The workers’ real wages rose rapidly 
and conditions of employment improved, with the result that 
there was an influx of labour into the towns which tended 
to some extent to increase unemployment. 

The real wages of industrial workers, which in 1921 had 
fallen to 8.65 roubles, on the basis of 1913 prices, or 34.6 per 
cent. of the pre-war level, had risen again to 9.47 roubles 
in 1922 (87 per cent. of the pre-war level), 13.5 roubles in 
1928 (54 per cent.), 17.5 roubles in 1924 (70 per cent.), 25.18 
roubles in 1925 (100.7 per cent.), and reached 27.63 roubles, 
or 110.5 per cent of the pre-war level, in 1926. } 

Add to this the fact that supplementary bonuses, allowances, 
pensions, and free State services to the workers represented 
a further addition of 35 per cent. to wages in 1926, and it is 
clear that during the period of recovery the workers’ standard 
of living was rising with unusual rapidity. 2 

Simultaneously with this rapid rise in real wages, hours 
of work in industry were being reduced. Average daily hours, 
which in 1922-1923 were 7.82 (including overtime), were only 
7.52 in November 1927. * 





1 Etapy economicheskoi politiki SSSR. (Stages of economic policy in the U.S.S.R.), 
p. 278. 1934. 

2 According to the statistics of the Central Statistical Department published 
in the study by G. S. Potuak, the absolute value of the real income of a working- 
class family rose from 31.44 nominal roubles in December 1922 to 50.98 nominal 
roubles in November 1926, i.e., by 62 per cent. Cf. Economiéeskoie obozrenie (Eco- 
nomic Review), 1927, No. 10; PoLttaKk : Budjet raboéevo v 1922-1926 g. (Working- 
class budgets from 1922 to 1926), p. 121. 

3 Statistiéeskii spravoénik SSSR. za 1928 (Statistical survey of the U.S.S.R. 
for 1928), published by the Central Statistical Department of the U.S.S.R., 1929. 
The figures given in the text also include the hours of work of young persons. 
Actual hours of work for adults were about 8 in the day in 1922-1923 and 7.8 
in 1927. 
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The third characteristic of unemployment during the period 
of recovery was that many of the unemployed were persons 
who had left the country districts at a time when the standard 
of living, even in the villages, was not only not falling but was 
even on the upward grade. Pauperism on the land had dimin- 
ished, and the economic assistance given to the poor peasants 
by the Government was enabling them to improve their living 
conditions. The abandonment of the policy of compulsory 
grain deliveries and the introduction of a tax payable in food- 
stuffs considerably relieved the burden of taxation on rural 
workers. 

The amount of food consumed by the peasants, the most 
reliable index of their standard of living, rose steadily. Be- 
tween autumn 1921 and autumn 1927 the quantity consumed 
by each adult consumption unit in the producing areas rose 
from 3,705 to 4,235 calories. ! 

All these data go to prove that the migration of rural labour 
to the towns cannot be attributed to a general aggravation of 
conditions among the rural classes. The determining factor 
in this movement was not, as in capitalist Russia, the desti- 
tution and impoverishment of the intermediate peasantry; 
the poor peasants and the less prosperous of the fairly well-to-do 
class were attracted to the towns because at that time the stan- 
dard of living of the urban workers, in terms of real value, was 
much higher and was rising much more rapidly than that of 
the small farmer working an individual strip of land. 

But the principal cause of unemployment in the period of 
recovery was not this quantitative difference between the 
standard of living in the rural areas and that in the towns. 
The true explanation must be sought in the relation between 
the social forces among the rural population. 

The new economic policy had altered the character of class 
differences in the villages. These differences were now much 
more strongly marked than in the period of war communism, 
but they appeared in a very special form. Instead of as in capi- 
talist Russia, where the intermediate class of peasants was 
gradually weakened, while two extremes—the poor peasants 
and the well-to-do peasants or kulaks—grew larger, in the 
U.S.S.R. it was the intermediate class which increased, while 





1 Itogui dessiatiletia sovietskoi vlasti v éifrakh 1917-1927 (Ten years of the 
Soviet system expressed in figures), published by the Central Statistical Depart- 
ment, p. 354. 
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at the same time the small kulak group also grew slightly larger 
by the addition of the more prosperous members of the inter- 
mediate class. The class of poor peasants, on the other hand, 
was rapidly shrinking, most of its members gradually passing 
into the intermediate class and only a small fraction becoming 
proletarianised. This development may be illustrated by the 
following figures. The proportion of peasants without cultivated 
land fell from 4.1 per cent. in 1922 to 1.8 per cent. in 1925, 
and that of peasants owning land with a cultivated area of less 
than two dessiatins ! fell from 5.5 per cent. in 1922 to 3.63 per 
cent. in 1925. On the other hand, the proportion of peasants 
owning two to four dessiatins of land rose from 30.6 per cent. 
in 1922 to 36.9 per cent. in 1925: that of owners of four to six 
dessiatins from 9.9 per cent. to 15.7 per cent., and that of owners 
of six to ten dessiatins from 4.3 per cent. to 8 per cent. There 
was thus a general upward movement from the lower classes 
to the higher, a reduction in the number of poor peasants, a 
rise in that of moderately well-to-do peasants, and a slight 
increase in the kulak group. 

The same process took place in regard to draught animals. 
During the period 1922-25 the proportion of peasants owning 
no draught animals fell from 34.1 per cent. to 31.9 per cent., 
while that of peasants owning one draught animal rose from 
59.9 per cent. to 60.7 per cent., of peasants owning two draught 
animals from 5.5 per cent. to 7 per cent., and of peasants owning 
three or more draught animals from 0.5 per cent. to 0.7 per cent. 
Thus the class of poor peasants owning neither land nor draught 
animals was dwindling from year to year, and peasants of 
the less prosperous classes passed into the more prosperous 
ones.” 

According to the estimates of the Committee of the Council 
of People’s Commissaries, the total rural population of the 
U.S.S.R. increased by 779,000, or 0.7 per cent. between 1924-25 
and 1926-27. During the same period the agricultural proletariat 
(agricultural workers and salaried employees and their families) 
increased by 688,000, the poor peasant class decreased by 
4,139,000, or 16.4 per cent., while there was an increase of 
3,117,000 in the intermediate peasant class, and of 1,055,000 
in the kulak class. 





1 1 dessiatin = about 2% acres, or 1.092 hectares. 
2 Bolshaia sovietskaia enéiklopédia (Soviet Encyclopaedia), Vol. 5, pp. 168-169. 
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RURAL POPULATION OF THE U.S.S.R. IN 1924-25 AND 1926-27 





Number 

(millions) Increase 

Category or decrease 
(millions) 

1926-27 








Agricultural _ proletariat 
(workers and salaried 
employees) . : + 0.7 


Independent peasants : 
Poor — 41 
Moderately well-to-do 77.9 + 3.1 
Well-to-do 4.8 5.9 + ll 




















According to the figures of the Central Statistical Depart- 
ment 1, the social structure of the rural population altered 
between 1924-25 to 1926-27, the total proportion of poor peas- 
ants having fallen from 28.7 per cent. to 24.9 per cent., while 
that of the moderately well-to-do rose from 67.6 per cent. to 
70.6 per cent. and that of the kulaks from 3.7 per cent. to 4.5 per 
cent. 

All these data show that the material conditions of the poor 
peasant class, which were the original cause of rural over- 
population, did not deteriorate during this period but progres- 
sively and continuously improved, thanks to various measures 
taken by the State, the assistance given to this class, ete. In 
other words, during the period of recovery the surplus agri- 
cultural population continued to diminish. 

The fact that during this period the labour market in the 
towns was nevertheless overcrowded by the influx of workers 
from the land who continually swelled the ranks of the unem- 
ployed was not due to the aggravation of poverty in the rural 
areas, but to the necessity of liquidating the heavy legacy of 
the past, the continued existence of a still considerable number 
of poor peasants, and the improvement brought about in con- 
ditions (the increased demand for labour and substantial rise 
in the standard of living of urban workers), as a result of which 
the chronic and invisible forms of agrarian over-population 
and unemployment took on the visible form of urban unemploy- 
ment. 





1 Statistiéeskii spravoénik SSSR. za 1928 g. (Statistical survey of the U.S.S.R. 
for 1928), p. 42. 
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To sum up, therefore, it may be concluded that during the 
period of recovery unemployment increased, and at the same 
time there was a large and steady increase in the number of 
employed workers and salaried employees and a continuous 
rise in the standard of living. This unemployment was not, 
however, due to the impoverishment of the masses or to increased 
poverty on the land. 

The existence of unemployment during the period of recovery 
is to be explained by the comparative over-population of the 
land, which still persisted at that time, and by the survival 
in the villages of a large class of poor peasants. Owing to the 
comparatively greater facilities for obtaining work in the towns, 
due to the expansion of production, and the substantial and 
rapid rise in real wages, which had created a higher standard 
of living than was attainable by the poor peasants and the less 
prosperous members of the intermediate class of peasants, 
the towns exercised an increased attraction for the rural popu- 
lation. The same causes drew into the labour market a certain 
proportion of women belonging to working-class or salaried 
employees’ families who had not previously been in paid employ- 
ment ; hitherto confined to domestic occupations, these women 
were now able partly to liberate themselves from them, thanks 
to the creation of a network of social institutions such as public 
restaurants, schools, and the like. A final cause of unemploy- 
ment in the period of recovery was the reduction of the staffs 
of Government and administrative departments, which had 
swelled to excessive proportions during the period of war Com- 
munism. 

The above analysis of the fundamental causes of unemploy- 
ment during the period of recovery proves that, under the 
existing conditions, unemployment could not be finally and 
totally abolished except by a series of co-ordinated measures 
for industrial expansion and rural reconstruction on an entirely 
new basis, with a view to eliminating pauperism permanently 
from the land and preventing every possibility of the formation 
of a class of poor peasants in the future. This was to be the task 
of the first years of the period of reconstruction. 


IV. 


The principal characteristic of the labour market during 
the execution of the first Five-Year Plan, which marked the 
beginning of the vast work of national reconstruction, was the 
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total disappearance of unemployment. It is of special interest 
to study the causes of this important event. 

They may be summed up briefly by saying that the abolition 
of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. during this period was due 
to the combined action of the two dominant factors in the 
economic policy of the Soviet Government : first, the decisive 
advance in the direction of rapid industrialisation of the country 
on a Socialist basis ; and secondly, the campaign to collectivise 
small isolated farms, and the consequent abolition of the kulak 
class. 

The following table gives some particulars of the progress 
of industrialisation in Soviet Russia during the period of Socia- 
list reconstruction ? : 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIALISATION 





‘ — ia —_ 
Data Unit of 1913 | 1928 | 1932 
measurement | 





National income Milliard roubles,| 21 

on basis of 

1926-27 prices 

Share of large-scale | Percentage of 
industry in total | total produc- 
industrial and agri- | _ tion 
cultural produc- 
tion 

Capital invested in | Million roubles 4,083 20,086 21,500 
Socialist economy 
during year 

Total productive ca- , - 10,262} | 17,311 28,919 
pital investments 
in large-scale in- 
dustry 

Total production of | Mil lion roubles, f 36,813 47,636 
large-scale indus- | on basis of 
try 1926-27 prices 

Share of output of | Percentage of ‘ ’ 
capital goods in| total produc- 
total production tion of large- 

scale industry 

Share of machinery pe , 10.3 | 23.3 
output in total 
production 

Power of electric- | Million kilo- | 1,098 1,905 . |; 6,212 
power stations watts 

Electricity produced | Million  kilo- | 1,945) 5,007 : 20,520 

watt-hours 

| Coal mined Thousand tons | 29,117) 35,485 } 93,480 
Petroleum output 99 9,234) 11,652 22,252 25,532 

Cast-iron output - 4,216} 3,282 6,161 10,440 

Steel output > 4,231 4,251 5,927 9,565 

Rolled-iron output : 3,506) 3,408 
































1 Provisional figures. 


1 The figures in this table are taken from the statistical survey, Socialistiéeskoie 
stroitelstvo SSSR. 1935 (Socialist reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. in 1935), published 
by the Central Statistical Department. 
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The rapid pace at which the industrialisation of the country 
proceeded naturally had the effect of increasing the demand 
for labour in all economic branches. Although the output 
of labour per head was increasing at a rate unparalleled in any 
other country or at any other period 1, the number of workers 
employed also continued to rise by leaps and bounds, as 
the following table shows. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 
AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


(Thousands ) 





Branch of activity 1913 1928 





All branches 11,200 11,599 
Including : 
Large-scale industry 2,776 3,096 


Building and con- 723 
struction 


Transport 1,270 























* Provisional figures. 


During the first two years of the first Five-Year Plan, 


that is, from 1928 to 1930 alone, the different economic branches 
absorbed 3,000,000 additional workers and salaried employees. 
Such an exceptionally rapid rise in the number of persons 
in employment could not fail to have a profound effect on the 
nature and extent of unemployment. 

At the end of the period of recovery, in 1926-27, there were 
98.1 vacancies for every 100 applications for work. In 1927-28 
there were already 125.2 vacancies for every 100 applications, 
in 1928-29 171, and in the first half of 1929-80 174.7. 2 

Although the total unemployment figures remained fairly 
high (over a million) in 1928 and 1929, a radical change was 
taking place in the incidence of unemployment. * 





1 During the last years of the first Five-Year Plan the daily output of industrial 
workers was twice as high as before the war. It rose by 41 per cent. during the first 
four years of the Plan, and the hourly output of the workers increased by 61 per 
cent. during the same period if account is taken of the introduction of the 7-hour 
day in industry. During the years of the second Five-Year Plan which have so far 
elapsed, the labour output has risen from 9.5 per cent. to 10 per cent. per annum. 

2 Returns of 281 employment exchanges, published in the statistical survey 
of the Commissariat of Labour : Voprosy truda v éifrakh (Labour problems expressed 
in figures), p. 49. 1930. 

3% On 1 October, the beginning of the economic year, the unemployment figures 
were 1,070,800 in 1926, 1,041,200 in 1927, 1,364,600 in 1928, and 1,241,600 in 1929, 
whereas the figure for 1 July 1930 had fallen to 725,800 (ibid., p. 43). 
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The first point to be noted is that even at this period the 
unemployed consisted mostly of women and young persons. 
On 1 April 1930, 54.1 per cent. of all the unemployed were 
women and 21.3 per cent. were young persons under 18 years. 
Nearly one-third (31 per cent.) of the unemployed had never 
been in paid employment, while 58.4 per cent. were persons 
unskilled in any trade. 

The special unemployment enquiries carried out by the 
employment exchanges of Moscow and other large towns 
show that towards the middle of 1930 the number of registered 
unemployed had fallen by half as compared with the middle 
of 1929, and that unemployment in industrial occupations had 
practically disappeared by 1 June 1930. Of the unemployed 
in Moscow who had never been in paid employment 64.7 per 
cent. were young persons under 18 years and 22 per cent. 
between 18 and 22 years. The incidence of unemployment 
indicated by the above figures meant a very marked shortage 
of labour in all economic branches, and the employment ex- 
ehanges were no longer able to satisfy the demand for labour. 

A closer analysis of the returns of registered unemployment 
reveals the further fact that the books of most of the exchanges 
were crowded with the names of persons who were not genuinely 
unemployed—workers employed in various undertakings who 
for one reason or another wished to change their jobs or their 
place of work, and who therefore registered with the exchanges. 
The result was that many of the workers who were registered 
with the exchanges as unemployed belonged to the occupations 
in which the shortage of labour was most acute ; but a closer 
scrutiny usually showed that they were not really unemployed 
at all. 

During this period the employment exchanges were called 
upon to fulfil their last remaining but important task of secur- 
ing the permanent absorption of the residue of the unemployed 
(mainly young persons) by organising vocational training for 
them. As early as 1927-1928, taking into account the growing 
needs of the national economy, the exchanges had provided 
vocational training for 49,100 persons. In 1928-1929 this 
form of assistance to the unemployed was considerably extended, 
and 83,000 persons, or nearly double the former figure, under- 
went vocational training organised by the exchanges ; in 1929-30 
their number increased fourfold, to 336,000. During these 
years the exchanges spent hundreds of millions of roubles on 
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vocational training for the unemployed, while industry also 
made an important contribution to the vocational training 
of youth, nearly 100,000 young persons being admitted to the 
technical schools of workshops and factories at the beginning 
of 1930. 

Another point to be noted is that, of the total number of 
persons registered as unemployed at the beginning of 1930, 
180,000 were already organised in the collective labour, pro- 
ductive, and commercial associations set up by the exchanges, 
and were paid at rates corresponding to those of ordinary 
wages. This section of the unemployed, therefore, actually had 
jobs, and it was only necessary to transfer the undertakings 
organised by the employment exchanges to the control of the 
bodies responsible for managing the various branches of industry, 
or to turn them into independent co-operative organisations. 

Thus the unemployment of the preceding years had totally 
disappeared. In industry, building, transport, agriculture, and 
allied economic branches, and in the field of cultural activities, 
the need for fresh labour was growing more and more insistent. 
Lack of labour was everywhere creating a serious situation, 
and in certain cases even threatened to prevent the full exe- 
cution of the plans. 

In these circumstances, there was no justification for the 
continued existence of the employment exchanges, the books 
of which no longer contained anything but a residue of ficti- 
tious unemployed who were neither genuinely in search of 
work nor willing to accept the employment that was con- 
stantly being offered them. The continuance of the former 
functions of these exchanges was a flagrant anachronism, all 
the more dangerous in that it prevented any adjustment to 
the new aspects of the problem of labour supply and the adop- 
tion of more adequate methods of recruiting. 

All that remained, therefore, was to record the complete 
disappearance of unemployment and to abolish the employment 
exchanges as a preliminary to the immediate introduction 
of planned and organised recruiting methods capable of pro- 
viding the various economic branches with the labour they 
needed. 

Attention may be drawn here to one especially important 
aspect of the problem. It has already been stated that the 
number of workers in employment rose considerably not only 
during the period of reconstruction, but even in that of recovery. 
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As compared with the three million additional workers who 
were absorbed in the two years from 1928 to 1930, the increase 
in employment had not been quite so rapid during the preced- 
ing years, but it was still very considerable ; between 1924- 
1925 and 1927-1928 employment increased by 3,200,000. * 
The mere increase in the number of persons in employment is 
therefore not in itself sufficient to explain the disappearance of 
unemployment. As already shown above, in spite of the rapid 
rise in wage-earning and salaried employment during the preced- 
ing period, unemployment still existed at that time, because the 
uninterrupted flow of destitute and poor peasants from the 
villages to the towns in search of work was continually filling 
up the ranks of the unemployed registered wit the employ- 
ment exchanges. On the other hand, the complete and final 
abolition of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. in 1930 was made 
possible solely by the fact that the policy of the rapid indus- 
trialisation of the country on a Socialist basis was reinforced 
by the creation of a powerful agricultural system, also on a 
Socialist basis—that is to say, by the collectivisation of agricul- 
ture and the drive to abolish the kulak class which was a conse- 
quence thereof. 

The following figures (page 880) are especially significant in 
this respect and summarise perfectly the development which 
has taken place. 

To understand clearly the part that the collectivisation 
of agriculture has played in the abolition of unemployment, 
two essential facts must be remembered. In the first place, 
collectivisation has radically transformed the social structure 
of the population by making the peasants, grouped together 
in the kolkhozes (collective farms), the masters of the means 
of production, and thus abolishing social differences among 
the rural classes. Secondly, collectivisation has enabled pau- 
perism and want to be abolished from the rural areas. The 
kulaks, who were still a force to be reckoned with on the grain 
market at the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan, and who 
owned the best means of production in agriculture (implements, 
livestock, etc.) ceased to exist as a separate class. The poor 
peasants, who had hitherto supported themselves with diffi- 





1 In 1924-25 the number of workers and salaried employees in employment 
was 8,215,000, and in 1927-28 11,400,800. Cf. Kontrolnya éifry narodnovo kho- 
ziaistoa SSSR. na 1927-28. (Control figures of national economic development 
in the U.S.S.R. for 1927-28), p. 539, and also the corresponding publication for 
1928-29, p. 455. 
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PROGRESS OF THE COLLECTIVISATION 





Data 


Unit 
of 
measurement 


1928 1930 1932 





Share of  collectivised 
farms in total agricul- 
tural production 


Proportion of peasant 
farms collectivised 
Proportion of area under 
cereals sown by collec- 
tivised farms 

Area of kolkhoz? lands 
served by machinery 
and tractor depots in 
spring of year 

Total basic capital in- 
vested in kolkhozes 


Per cent. of to- 
tal value, on 
basis of 1926- 
27 prices 

Per cent. of all 
farms 

Per cent. 


Per cent. of to- 
tal sown area 
of kolkhozes 


Million roubles, 
on basis of 


OF AGRICULTURE 


1926-27 prices 
(after deduct- 
ing interest) 

Thousand horse- 
power, at 1 
October 257.1 
Number 7 
Number 


589.7 | 6,477.7 
Power of tractors at 


tractor depots 
848.0 


Combines at depots 2,200.0 


Motors and locomobiles 
at depots 
Motor lorries at depots 


100 
200 


6,200 


Number 6,000 





























* At 1 October 1934. 
* Collective farm. 


January 1935. 
December 1933. 


* At 
“At 
culty and solely thanks to State aid, and the moderately well- 
to-do peasants, who produced mainly to meet their own needs 
and to a minor extent for sale, and whose attempts to rise 
above the level of their semi-primitive methods of cultivation 
had hitherto been unavailing, now pooled their efforts and their 
principal means of production and succeeded, with vigorous 
support from the State, in considerably raising their output 
and income from the very beginning of the scheme. This may 
be illustrated by stating that, thanks to collectivisation, the 
total cultivated area was extended from 118 to 134 million 
hectares during the first Five-Year Plan. By 1982, 14,700,000 
farmers, grouped together in collective farms and_ holding 
between them 60 per cent. of all draught animals, had sown 
three-quarters of the whole area under cereals, and cultivated 
1.8 times more cotton and twice as much beetroot and flax 
as 24,500,000 individual farmers had done under the former 
system. 

How much higher the standard of living of the peasants 
in collective farms was than that of individual farmers may 
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be gauged by the fact that by 1930 the total cereal output 
of the collective farms was already 10 per cent. higher per head 
(10.2 quintals) than on the farms belonging to the kulaks 
(9.2 quintals)—that is to say, the most properous peasants— 
in 1929, and 150 per cent. higher than the total output per 
head on the poor or intermediate peasants’ farms in 1929. 

The following table, issued by the Central Department of 
Economic and Social Statistics, throws an interesting light 
on the changes brought about in the social structure of the 
Soviet Union by the collectivisation and industrialisation of 
the country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE U.S.S.R. BY SOCIAL CLASS 
IN 1913, 1928, AND 19341! 





(thousands) population 
Social class PP a ee 


| | 
1928  l1913 *| 1928 | Jan- 
1934 


Number Per cent. of total | 
| 
| 








. Proletariat (workers, salaried | 
employees, engineers and 


technicians, other members 
of the proletariat) 23,300 | 26,3483 | 47,118 5. 3} 28.1 
Including : 
Industrial proletariat 17,300 | 24,124 | 41,751 2.4 5.8) 24.9 
Rural proletariat 6,000 2,219 5,367 4.é of 
- Members of collective farms 
and handicraftsmen organ- 
ised in co-operative societies 4,406 | 77,037 
. Peasants with individual 
farms (excluding kulaks) and 
unorganised handicraftsmen | 90,700 {111,131 | 37,902 
. Bourgeois (landowners, lower 
and upper bourgeoisie in 
towns, traders, kulaks) 22,100 6,801 174 
Including : kulaks 17,100 5,618 149 
. Miscellaneous (schools and 
colleges, army, pensioners, 
etc.). 3,200 3,671 5,769 2.3 
Total 139,300 |152,352 |168,000 /100 
| 


* This table was published for the first time in the report submitted to the Seventh General 
Congress of Soviets by the President of the Council of People’s Commissares, Mr. M. V. Molotov. 
* Present territory of the U.S.S.R. 





























These figures show particularly clearly how class differences 
were abolished as a result of the progressive absorption of the 
major part of the population in the socialised economic system. 
It is precisely this social reconstruction of the country which 
led to the eradication of pauperism and the consequent disap- 
pearance of the last vestiges of rural over-population. Thus 
the very causes of the former flight of the peasants from the 


6 
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villages to the towns were eliminated. The life of the peasants 
on the land became easier, and they were no longer driven 
by hunger and want to seek work in the towns. The vast migra- 
tion movements of former times came to an end and with them 
the spontaneous flow of labour into the towns. A new situation 
giving rise to fresh problems was created, and it became neces- 
sary to organise the recruiting of rural labour for work in the 
towns by new and systematically planned methods. 

From the above necessarily brief and simplified analysis 
of the social causes of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. and of 
the methods by which it was overcome, it may be concluded 
that in abolishing social differences (the cause of pauperism 
among the masses) and extirpating extreme poverty from 
the land, the Soviet Government has not only removed the 
last remaining traces of the rural over-population, but has 
destroyed the fundamental social causes of unemployment. It 
is for this reason that the present writer is convinced that the 
Socialist system of economic planning has enabled unemploy- 
ment to be abolished not only temporarily but finally. ? 


V. 


The abolition of unemployment has exercised a profound 
influence on the economic development of the U.S.S.R. and 
is still continuing to do so. To analyse fully its manifold effects 
would lead far beyond the scope of the present article, for 
they touch on a wide range of problems. Thus, the disappearance 
of unemployment, besides leading to a rise in the standard of 
living of the working classes, has given them a sense of social 
security, which binds them more closely to the Socialist system 
of organising work. To the young it has opened up fresh oppor- 
tunities. From another standpoint, again, the disappearance 





1 The study of the causes of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. and of the methods 
by which it has been abolished would seem to demonstrate the futility of the 
theoretical argument which tries to explain unemployment by the excessive growth 
of the population or by technical progress. It is a well-known fact that the rate 
of increase of the population of the U.S.S.R. is very much higher than that in 
western European countries and in the United States, and that technical progress 
is also taking place on a considerable scale. In spite of this, however, it is becoming 
daily more obvious that as the number of workers increases and their technical 
equipment improves, production also expands, and with it the prosperity of the 
Soviet Union and of its working population. It must therefore be concluded that 
unemployment is in no way a result of the increase in population or of technical 
progress ; the only important consideration is whether those who are able and 
willing to work possess the necessary means of production. 
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of unemployment has made it necessary to consider the pro- 
blems of the utilisation of labour in a new light. Hundreds 
of millions of roubles belonging to unemployment insurance 
funds and the amounts allocated to unemployment measures 
in the national budget can now be used for other purposes. 
Finally, the whole problem of recruiting and distributing labour 
has been revolutionised. Each of these social consequences of 
the abolition of unemployment calls, not for hasty examination 
within a general survey, but for separate and detailed study. 
But in order not to outstep the limits of the present article we 
shall confine ourselves here to showing, from the special stand- 
point under consideration, the radical transformation in the 
problem of a balanced labour supply, brought about by the 
abolition of unemployment. 

The abolition of unemployment has indeed made it neces- 
sary to face the problem of mechanisation and the rational 
utilisation of labour in all its implications. Without radical 
changes in the direction of the extensive mechanisation of 
work and the complete reorganisation of equipment, it would 
have been quite impossible, under the altered conditions, to 
increase production at the pace for which the plan provided. 
Owing to the wider opportunities enjoyed by the workers as 
a result of the disappearance of unemployment, it was becoming 
more and more difficult to recruit labour for heavy work, 
so that had the old out-of-date methods, which entailed an 
extensive use of manual labour, been retained the expansion of 
production would inevitably have been held up by a shortage 
of labour. 

The Soviet Government was fully aware of this danger 
and set out at once to introduce mechanisation on the widest 
possible scale. Firmly rejecting the advice of those who dis- 
couraged the introduction of mechanisation, and starting from 
the very low level at which Russian industry then found itself 
in that respect, it began methodically and progressively to 
introduce the most modern types of machinery in all the impor- 
tant branches of work : agriculture, building, forestry, the peat 
industry, coalmining, loading and unloading, ete. 

Although the introduction of machinery met with great 
difficulties at first, these were soon overcome, and in a remark- 
ably short space of time the U.S.S.R. succeeded in overtaking 
some of the most technically advanced countries in the field 
of mechanisation. By 1924, for instance, coal-cutting operations 
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in the Donetz Basin were mechanised to the extent of 79.1 
per cent. (in the United States the equivalent proportion was 
75.4 per cent. in 1929), the transport of coal in the same area 
to the extent of 86.7 per cent., and haulage to the extent of 
44.6 per cent. The plan for 1935 provides for the introduction 
of 20 “ multi-unit ’’ machines (i.e., those performing more 
than one operation) in mines as well as a number of other 
machines. As regards the peat industry, in 19384 mechanisa- 
tion reached a proportion of 69.3 per cent. in the undertakings 
controlled by the central administration for the industry. In 
agriculture, the U.S.S.R. now holds first place as regards 
mechanised cultivation. In 1935, 40 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area and 97 per cent. of the cultivated area of the 
State farms were harvested by combines. In threshing, mechan- 
isation has reached 75 per cent. ; and it is expected to have 
reached 78 to 87 per cent. in 1985 for spring and autumn sowing 
and the ploughing of fallow land. Loading and unloading 
operations, in both maritime and river transport, were mechan- 
ised to the extent of 23 to 24 per cent. in 1984, and soon. A 
comparison of these figures with the very low level of mechanis- 
ation at the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan gives some 
idea of the importance of the results achieved in this field. 

To any suggestion that this triumph of mechanisation may 
conceal a danger of renewed unemployment in the future 
an emphatic negative must be returned. In the U.S.S.R., 
where the means of production are owned by the community, 
machinery is no longer a strange and hostile force for the 
worker and the peasant. The workers are no longer the servants 
of the machine but its masters. The collective ownership 
of machinery cannot be a cause of impoverishment for anyone ; 
machinery ceases under these conditions to be the worker’s 
enemy and becomes his helper. The increased output resulting 
from the use of machinery leads, not to unemployment, but 
to an expansion of production, and hence to a higher standard 
of living, both material and cultural; while at the same time 
it enables hours of work to be reduced still further. For all 
these reasons, the writer considers that by deciding to me- 
chanise work and steadily pursuing this policy, the U.S.S.R. 
is building up a future of unlimited progress and continually 
expanding output. 

While establishing, through the mechanisation of work, 
the primary conditions for a rational use of labour, the U.S.S.R. 
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has also undertaken a thorough reorganisation of the methods 
of training and recruiting workers. 

In the course of the first Five-Year Plan the number of 
workers and salaried employees in the U.S.S.R. doubled. 
Taking into account the filling up of gaps due to death, invalid- 
ity, or departures to training schools, the number of new 
workers and salaried employees absorbed by economic activity 
from 1928 to 1932 was 12,500,000, of whom 8,600,000 had 
come from the land. As the spontaneous flow of labour from 
the villages to the towns had ceased by this time, these millions 
of new workers could be provided only through a planned 
system of recruiting. This system is based on special contracts 
which are concluded between the kolkhozes and the bodies 
responsible for the administration of industry, and provide 
that the kolkhoz shall send a certain number of its members 
to work in the towns in return for specific economic, technical 
or cultural assistance from these bodies, over and above the 
definite liabilities they assume under contracts of employment 
towards each worker engaged. Special statutory committees, 
attached to the Councils of People’s Commissaries of the Fede- 
rated Republics and the local Soviet administrative authorities, 
are responsible for regulating the systematic recruiting of labour 
from the collective farms. They define recruiting areas and fix 
the quotas to be supplied, with due regard to maintaining a ba- 
lanced labour supply in each area. In this connection it may be 
noted that the collectivisation of agriculture has led to an entire 
revision of all the traditional theories concerning the geographical 
distribution of labour migration movements and the recruiting 
possibilities in specified districts. The great expansion of Social- 
ist production on the collective farms, the widespread building 
activity connected with these farms, the development of stock- 
breeding and of local handicrafts, the grant of larger plots 
of land to the members of the farms for their own personal use, 
all this has very considerably increased the amount of labour 
permanently employed on the land, while on the other hand 
the mechanisation of agricultural work has substantially 
reduced the demand for seasonal labour. The very substantial 
improvement in the cultural level, the spread of both general 
and technical or special knowledge, the astonishing develop- 
ment of formerly oppressed national groups, and the new 
role played by women on the collective farms are all factors 
which have had a powerful influence on the situation and have 
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altered the terms of the problem of the distribution of labour. 
Since the cessation of the spentaneous flow to the towns of 
workers whom poverty had driven from the land, economic 
planning in the U.S.S.R. has applied itself to creating conditions 
likely to attract to the towns the supply of labour necessary 
for the execution of the plan. Industry tries to offer new advan- 
tages to attract and interest the peasants from the collective 
farms. The members of these farms, who now enjoy decent 
living conditions on the land, will not go to work in the towns 
unless they are assured of adequate work and the opportunity 
to acquire technical skill and to advance themselves in their 
trade, while they also scrutinise closely the terms offered them 
in respect of wages, housing, food, and other benefits. Thus 
industry and the other economic branches are obliged to improve 
their methods of organising work and remunerating labour. 

One of the effects of the abolition of unemployment has 
been to change the composition of the labour employed. There 
has been a greatly increased use of female and juvenile labour 
in all economic branches. During the four years of the first 
Five-Year Plan, nearly 3,500,000 women found employment as 
workers, salaried employees, or experts in the various branches 
of activity, a development which greatly promoted the 
economic emancipation of women. The proportion of women 
employed in all economic branches together rose from 28.3 
per cent. on 1 January 1929 to 82.5 per cent. on 1 January 1933. 
The increase was most marked in industry, where out of every 
hundred workers 28.7 were women on 1 January 1928, and 
86.5 on 1 January 1934. A specially noteworthy feature is 
that the number of women in skilled occupations has risen 
from year to year, thanks to the methodical application of 
the special measures taken by the Soviet Government. The 
number of women in the metal industries, for instance, which 
was under 5,000 in 1926, is over 100,000 to-day, and there 
has been a similar development in other branches of activity. 
It is to be noted that this heavy increase in the employment 
of women in all branches of production has not been sponta- 
neous, but has been deliberately promoted by a series of impor- 
tant measures intended to emancipate women from their 
domestic duties. Among these measures, mention may be made 
of the great expansion of public food services, which by 1933 
catered regularly for 18,167,300 persons belonging to the 
working classes; the setting up of public laundries; and the 
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measures introduced by the State with a view to taking over 
the entire care of children. As regards the latter, it may be 
mentioned that the accommodation of the day nurseries in 
the towns rose from 52,413 in 1928 to 299,388 in 1933; that 
of kindergartens for children under school age rose by over 
600,000 ; the number of children placed in the care of pre-school 
institutions in the towns rose from 118,842 in 1928-1929 to 
726,200 in 1932-1933, while the number of children admitted 
to “seasonal’’ nurseries in the towns rose during the same 
period from 128,072 to 402,300. 

Not only women, however, but young workers too have 
entered economic activity in large numbers during the past 
few years. According to the returns of the census of workers 
taken by the General Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. in 
1933, the average age of the workers in a great many factories, 
including some of the most important, is about 26 or 27 years. * 
As the older workers have been retained and the younger 
can therefore benefit by their experience, the effects of the 
entry into production of this large contingent of young workers 
cannot be anything but beneficial. To the young workers 
themselves it opens up new and fruitful opportunities of action, 
while at the same time providing an economic system in the 
full tide of development and technical reorganisation with 
a supply of first-class labour, exceptionally capable, keen to 
learn and to master the new technique of production, and 
above all enthusiastically determined to do wonders at its 
work. 

The new conditions created by the disappearance of unemploy- 
ment and the need to organise the recruiting of labour raise 
a series of problems connected with the training, education, 
and strict delimitation of the cadres of skilled workers. 

That the demand for skilled workers and technicians in 
the Soviet Union is practically unlimited is shown by the 
fact that during the four years of the first Five-Year Plan two mil- 
lion new posts for skilled workers were created in industry alone, 
whereas the technical schools of the factories and workshops 
could provide only 300,000 fully trained workers. The deficit 
had to be made up either by hastily training workers already 
in employment by means of short training courses which did 





1 Profsoiuznaia perepis, 1932-1933 g. (Trade union census for 1932-1933), 
pp. 14-18. 1934. 
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not, as a rule, interfere with their work, or by promoting workers 
who had already acquired some experience in their trade. 

A remarkable feature of Soviet labour is the dynamic 
character of the workers’ careers. Former peasants from the 
villages, labourers or sweepers who had hardly even seen machin- 
ery a year before, are found working as helpers, and in two 
years’ time are themselves handling complicated machinery. 
At the same time they continue their vocational training, 
pass special examinations, prepare themselves for the duties 
of instructors or foremen, technicians or engineers. Most 
visitors to Soviet Russia are especially struck by the fact 
that the whole population is continually educating itself in 
one field or another. Millions of peasants are rapidly mastering 
the use of tractors, combines and motors; and are learning 
to do their own running repairs. Agricultural work is under- 
going a visible transformation, becoming within the space 
of a few years a form of industrial activity, and the primary 
condition for the future abolition of the historical contrast 
between town and country is thus being fulfilled. Branches of 
activity which until quite recently were regarded as agricultural 
in character (e.g. forestry work, fishing and kindred activities) 
have changed so completely that they must now be ranked 
among industrial activities. As a result of this development, 
millions of persons have changed their mode of life and their 
ideas, widening their mental horizon, extending their know- 
ledge, and acquiring new habits and new needs. 

In towns, workers and salaried employees are vying with 
each other in their zeal to master the new technique of pro- 
duction, and they want no higher satisfaction than to have 
their work adjudged worthy of the report: “ excellent ’’, by 
their comrades. 

All those who are engaged in difficult or responsible work 
are obliged by law to pass a special examination, certifying 
that they have reached a minimum standard of technical know- 
ledge. 

At the present time, nearly all the workers, from the highest 
State officials down to the humblest labourers, study the theory 
and practice of their occupation, with Government support 
and at Government expense, and are subsequently examined 
within a specified time-limit by competent official boards in 
the presence of their fellow-workers. Experience has shown 
that these examinations are a powerful factor in raising 
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output,ensuring a better use of tools and plant, and reducing 
waste. 

Apart from this special teaching, Soviet Russia also has 
a highly developed system of schools of various kinds for 
training workers and specialists in all branches. The technical 
schools of the workshops and factories, which in 1928 trained 
178,000 persons, had 959,000 pupils by 1933, while the number 
of pupils in the technical colleges rose from 253,600 to 797,000, 
and those in higher educational establishments from 159,800 
to 470,000 during the same period. The plan for 1935 alone 
provided for the entry into production of 75,000 new leaders 
of industry after completing their training in the higher educa- 
tional establishments, 127,500 from the secondary technical 
schools, and 815,000 workers trained in the technical schools 
of the workshops and factories. But even these large con- 
tingents are hardly sufficient to satisfy the enormous demand for 
skilled labour in the Soviet Union. 

A few significant details may be given to illustrate the pre- 
sent aspect of the problem of labour supply in the U.S.S.R. 
As notices stating that workers or pupils for the factory schools 
are wanted are to be found posted up everywhere, on factory 
gates and on information boards, the Municipal Information 
Service of Moscow decided to furnish particulars of the current 
demand for labour to all whom it might concern. The infor- 
mation offices receive applications for between 18,000 and 
20,000 workers and salaried employees, including from 5,000 
to 6,000 manual labourers *, every month. The number of 
persons who apply to the offices for information relating to 
the demand for labour, on the other hand, is never more than 
12,000 or 13,000 a month, and of those to whom the offices 
supply particulars of vacancies not more than 5,000 or 6,000 
actually apply to the factories. Most of the applicants for 


1 Narodno-khoziaistvenni plann na 1935 g. (National Economic Plan for 1935), 
p- 321. 

2 One of the characteristic features of the present situation is the existence 
of a considerable demand for unskilled labour. The members of the International 
Labour Office who visited some Moscow factories in October 1935 had the oppor- 
tunity of observing that the managers of the factories have to contend with a 
shortage of unskilled labour as well as of skilled workers. This is because, thanks 
to the wide facilities offered to workers in Soviet Russia to learn a trade, very few 
of them remain in unskilled employment for any length of time. Young men and 
women workers who enter the works as cleaners or carriers soon join some of the 
free evening classes organised in the undertaking at its own expense, and after two 
or three months’ training are capable of taking up at least semi-skilled employ- 
ment. 
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information are either workers already in employment who 
for one reason or another wish to change their jobs, or women 
seeking work for the first time ; or, again, newcomers to Moscow 
from other towns, seeking temporary or permanent employment 
in the capital. It is therefore clear that the information offices 
are not in a position to satisfy the demand for labour for the 
factories, a task for which they were in fact never designed. } 


« * « 

This account of the present state of the labour market 
in the U.S.S.R. may be summed up in the statement that 
the daily experience of the past five years has definitely proved 
that not only has unemployment completely disappeared from 
the country, but its underlying causes have also been removed. 

After abolishing unemployment and checking the spon- 
taneous flow of labour from the villages to the towns Soviet 
economy has created its own planned system of recruiting 
and distributing labour. To meet the enormous demand for 
labour of a country in the full tide of economic development, 
recourse has been had, under the new conditions, to the method- 
ical training of specialists and the organised recruiting of 
labour from the land. By systematically improving its methods 
of training and steadily raising the standard of skill and the 
quality of its workers, the U.S.S.R. is in process of solving 
the fundamental problem of labour supply with which it is 
confronted at the present stage of its development. 





1 A brief description of the organisation of these information offices was 
published in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIV, No. 8, 20 May 1935, 
pp. 262-263. 
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Report of the Industrial Legislation 
Commission of the Union of South Africa 


On 19 July 1934 a Commission of six members was appointed 
by His Excellency the Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa to enquire into, advise and report upon various matters affect- 
ing industrial and economic conditions in the Union. The report ?, 
which was issued in July 1935, begins with a brief historical survey 
pointing out that prior to the opening of the diamond and gold fields, 
agriculture was the principal occupation for European and non-Euro- 
pean, the latter being employed on farms of Europeans or in the 
Native Reserves of South Africa. The economic revolution which 
accompanied the discovery of diamonds and gold necessitated new 
forms of labour which had to be imported from abroad. Only high 
wages could attract European craftsmen and this tended to the 
creation of another standard of living considerably above that of 
the Native worker. The scarcity of white labour operated for a long 
time to maintain this divergence in the standards of life of the Euro- 
pean and non-European. Gradually the situation is changing. Euro- 
pean workers are now available in increasing numbers in urban centres 
and a great many are entering the ranks of unskilled labour while 
some of the non-Europeans have come into the semi-skilled and skilled 
groups. “But notwithstanding this radical change in the structure 
of the labour supply, the South African wage structure has in the 
meantime remained essentially unaltered. ” 


Dispariry OF WaGE LEVELS 


The report contains tables showing rates of wages varying be- 
tween about 2s.—3s. 6d. per hour for skilled workers as compared 
to rates of about 1s.—2s. for semi-skilled workers, and 4d.—8d. 
for unskilled labour. Although some improvement has been made 
since the problem was dealt with by the Economic and Wage Commis- 
sion in 1925, the situation cannot be said to have progressed satis- 
factorily. It is observed that “some of the most unpleasant types of 
work are among the lowest paid, whereas incomes in the skilled occu- 
pations and professions are generally higher by considerably more 
than could be considered reasonable interest on the capital invested 





1 Union OF SouTH FRICA: Report of the Industrial Legislation Commission- 
Pretoria, 1935. 
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in the preliminary training. The explanation is that in reality every 
wage-earner has not an equal opportunity of entering any occupation. 
Actually there are in existence distinct labour groups, for example, 
unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and clerical workers. An upward 
movement from certain of these groups to certain others is usually 
hampered by various factors, so that the higher grades have to all 
intents and purposes become ‘ non-competing’ groups, i.e., groups 
in which the supply is limited owing to the restrictions placed upon 
outsiders wishing to enter the particular group. ” 

The Commission, therefore, recommends that the solution to 
the pressing problem of decreasing the gap between skilled and unskilled 
rates should be sought in “a greater equalisation of opportunities 
and positive efforts to raise the lower wage levels ”’. 

The disparity between women’s wages and those of men is attri- 
buted for the most part to the fact that in South Africa, as in other 
countries, the supply of female labour is on the whole totally different 
from that of men. Very often women take up employment without 
being compelled to do sc by economic pressure and, consequently, 
are prepared to work for much less than men. Moreover, women usually 
give up their employment on marriage, so that—in commerce for 
instance—there is a complete turnover of female labour every 
five years, while the men make a career of their work. The oppor- 
tunities for increasing their efficiency and value are accordingly 
much greater for males than females, with the result that women, 
generally speaking, are less trained and less efficient. This situation 
tends necessarily to maintain the disparity between the wages of 
men and women which accounts in most cases for the displacement of 
men by women. But the growth in the employment of women cannot 
be ascribed exclusively to wage differences. Modern industry requires 
certain types of labour for which women are just as qualified as men. 
It is pointed out that in the mechanised clothing industry, women 
can handle machines much better than men. In such cases at least 
the solution might be the adoption of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. But in practice the application of this principle 
is fraught with considerable difficulties arising out of the fact that 
the determination of equal work is not always an easy matter, and 
owing also to the physical and temperamental differences between 
men and women and to the prejudice against the latter. “Every 
effort should, however, be made to adjust the wages of women in 
relation to those of men so as to correspond as nearly as can be with 
the net value of their services. This would remove any inducement 
to displace men by women merely because of relative wage rates, 
a practice which unfortunately has gained ground in certain industries, 
with detrimental social effects. ” 


MinrmumM WacGeE RATES 


The relationship between wages and the cost of living is one 
which is not easily ascertained, so that the question whether the wages 
paid are adequate, that is, correspond to the needs of the worker, 
is equally difficult to judge. The Commissioners observe that : “ Not- 
withstanding the lack of information regarding actual earnings and 
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living expenses, we are nevertheless of the opinion that if by ‘adequacy’ 
is meant wages sufficient to enable unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
to maintain standards of living generally regarded as decent, the 
wages of many such workers, and in particular of the unskilled, 
must be considered as inadequate. Large numbers of persons of all 
races are compelled to eke out an existence on bare subsistence 
standards, and under present conditions have no prospect of improving 
their position. ” 

The means advocated for the fixing of more suitable wages include 
the strengthening of the position of labour through the organisation 
of trade unions and the system of collective bargaining. In the Union 
the employees in some industries are wholly unorganised, while in 
other cases only a section of the employees is organised. In many 
instances the representatives of industrial councils and of trade unions 
admit that they are not catering to the interests and needs of the 
less privileged labour groups. This is a situation which can only 
be remedied by the intervention of the State and the passage of legis- 
lation requiring all industrial councils to provide minimum rates of 
pay for every class of labour in the industry concerned. 


WacGeE-Frxinc MACHINERY 
Industrial Councils 


In South Africa rates of pay may be determined through the opera- 
tion of the machinery provided for in the Industrial Conciliation Act 
of 1924 as amended in 1930 and 19331, and the Wage Act, 1925, 
amended in 1930.2 The Industrial Conciliation Act provides for the 
establishment of industrial councils for the settlement of labour 
disputes by conciliation. They are set up by agreement between 
duly registered employers’ associations and trade unions. Where 
there is no employers’ organisation a council may be established 
by agreement between an individual employer and a trade union. 
The Act does not apply either to agriculture or to Government em- 
ployment, with certain exceptions. 

When the Minister of Labour is satisfied that an agreement as 
to wages or conditions of work has been reached by an industrial 
council which is sufficiently representative of the industry concerned, 
he may, on application by the council, declare the agreement binding 
on the parties and on all the employers and employees in the industry. 
Failure to observe the terms of the agreement then entails liability 
to prosecution, the payment of a fine or imprisonment. 

For the industries in which industrial councils, for one reason 
or another, cannot be established or maintained, provision is made 
for the setting up of conciliation boards to deal with disputes which 
may lead to stoppages of work. A conciliation board may be established 
by the Ministry of Labour at the instance of either an employers’ 
organisation or a trade union, or a representative group of un- 
organised employers or employees. If the party concerned refuses to 
appoint representatives on the board, the Minister may make the 





1 Legislative Series, 1924, S.A.1; 1930, S.A.5.; 1983, S.A.1. 
2 Ibid., 1925, S.A.1; 1930, S.A.4, 
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appointment directly. Moreover, if a settlement is effected the agree- 
ment reached may, at the discretion of the Minister, be given force 
of law in the same manner as agreements of industrial councils, 

The Minister of Labour may also appoint mediators and arbi- 
trators either at the request of the parties to a dispute or indepen- 
dently of any such request. Arbitration is compulsory when an indus- 
trial council or a conciliation board has failed to settle a dispute 
affecting public utilities. 

Strikes and lock-outs are unlawful until the dispute has been dealt 
with by an industrial council or a conciliation board, and they are 
definitely prohibited in connection with public utilities. 

It is stated that the voluntary regulation of wages through col- 
lective bargaining on industrial councils has the approval of the trade 
unions, except those which do not consider themselves sufficiently 
powerful to bargain effectively with their employers, whereas the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of South Africa shows a 
preference for the system advocated under the Wage Act. The Commis- 
sion recommends the system of industrial councils, pointing out that 
it affords both employers and employees the opportunity of a 
continuous exchange of views while it leaves the enforcement of an 
agreement to the council in so far as its members are concerned. 

The trade unions on the other hand are opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. Their contention is that the representatives of employers 
and employees on councils and boards are seldom able to agree on 
the choice of arbitrators. Consequently the arbitrators are appointed 


directly by the Minister and, in the majority of cases, are not sympa- 
thetic to the workers. But the Commission argues that this would 
probably not be the case if the law were amended requiring that 
the arbitrators be selected from amongst trade union people or people 
who have been brought up amongst the workers. 


The Wage Board 


The Wage Act, 1925, referred to above provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Wage Board. It applies to all industries with the exception 
of agriculture, domestic service, employees in the public service or 
railway and harbour service (whose wages are governed by statute 
or regulations), apprentices under the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, 
and employers and employees bound by the terms of agreements 
under the Industrial Conciliation Act. 

The Wage Board is composed of three members appointed by 
the Governor-General. The functions of the Board are to investigate 
and report to the Minister of Labour on wages, hours of work, and 
conditions of employment in any particular trade or section thereof. 
Additional members may be appointed to the Board when necessary 
for the purpose of special investigations. 

The Act specifies the conditions under which the Board shall 
make recommendations to the Minister of Labour on minimum wages 
for any trade, ascending scales of wages for juveniles and unquali- 
fied adults, and with regard to the trades and occupations in which 
it shall not be lawful to employ persons under the age of fourteen 
years, and on any other matter affecting wages, hours of work or 
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conditions of employment of any employees. Upon receipt of a 
recommendation the Minister shall publish it in the Gazette as a 
proposed “determination”, and shall give interested persons an 
opportunity of objecting within thirty days. Objections must be 
referred for consideration to the Wage Board, which may modify 
its recommendation. Thereupon the Minister will publish in the 
“ Gazette ” a final “determination ”, which may be made effective 
for as long as two years. Failure to comply with the terms thereof 
is a criminal offence punishable by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds sterling. But no investigation will be conducted by the Board 
in any trade which is organised sufficiently to make use of the council 
system described above. 


ENFORCEMENT OF WAGE REGULATIONS 


It is pointed out that one of the principal factors upon which the 
success of wage regulation depends is the manner in which prescribed 
wages and other conditions of employment are enforced ; and, since 
the Government authorities can do no more than provide, besides 
the wage-fixing machinery, a reasonably adequate inspectorate, the 
employers and employees, particularly those belonging to organised 
industries, should do all in their power to assist the Government 
in this respect. Moreover, every employer to whom the Industrial 
Conciliation Act and the Wage Act apply should be required to take 
out a licence. This would make it possible to have a complete record 
of employers in every industry and trade, and would facilitate the 
task of enforcement. 

Various other measures to prevent and punish evasions of the 
law are recommended. These include a revision of penalties already 
in force, imprisonment, the cancellation of licences, and also changes 
in the law with regard to the orders of the courts for the payment 
of adequate wages. 

The delays which have been experienced in the handling of labour 
disputes by the regular magistrates’ courts and the Supreme Court 
fully justify the assignment of such cases to special magistrates and 
prosecutors, and an extension of this procedure is recommended. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The Apprenticeship Act of 1922 provided for the appointment 
by the Minister of Labour of apprenticeship committees composed 
of at least five members, to advise him on matters concerning appren- 
ticeship in defined areas. The Commission observed that a system 
of local apprenticeship committees such as obtains in most industries 
had certain disadvantages owing to the fact that each local committee 
could follow a different policy ; with the result that one committee 
destroyed the work of another. Since the associations of employers 
and employees develop along national lines, it is recommended that 
the advantages of setting up more national committees should be 
explored. 

Apprenticeship committees should take the greatest care in recom- 
mending the grant of applications by employers and in selecting 
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minors as apprentices. The task of ensuring that apprentices receive 
efficient training should be assigned to specially qualified employees, 
Practical tests should be made after the end of the first year, and the 
Inspector of Apprenticeship should cancel the contract of appren- 
ticeship whenever it is found that the apprentice was not making 
reasonable progress, or if the employer does not give the proper 
training. Also the list of trades to which the Act applies should be 
reviewed from time to time with a view to eliminating the trades 
in which apprenticeship can no longer be justified, or to reducing 
the prescribed periods when the necessary skill can be acquired in 
shorter periods. 


Welfare Schemes in Japanese Factories 
and Mines 


The Bureau of Social Affairs of the Japanese Government recently 
published a report on its enquiry into welfare schemes in factories 
and mines during the year ending 31 July 1932. The enquiry covered 
2,267 factories employing more than 100 workers each and 794,194 
workers in all, and 117 mines employing more than 300 workers each 
and 191,929 workers in all. 

The report is in three volumes, dealing respectively with educational 


and cultural schemes, economic schemes, and amusements and recrea- 
tional schemes. A brief summary of the report is given below. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL SCHEMES 


The educational and cultural schemes include continuation educa- 
tion, technical education, elementary education for the workers’ 
children in remote districts, domestic and art education for women 
workers, special courses, lectures, cultural societies, library services, 
and the publication of newspapers and periodicals. 

In factories, the most popular of these items was domestic and 
art education for women workers, which was found in 80.8 per cent. 
of all the factories investigated. This was followed by lectures (44.1 per 
cent.), library services (35.2 per cent.), cultural societies (34.1 per 
cent.), ete. 

The total number of educational and cultural schemes in factories 
was 5,981, or 2.64 per factory on the average. The total cost borne 
by the employers during the year was 1,519,782 yen, or 254 yen per 
scheme and 670 yen per factory. 

In mines, cultural societies were the most frequent item, all the 
undertakings having societies of this kind. Lectures were provided 
in 70.9 per cent of all the mines investigated, domestic and art educa- 
tion for women workers in 58.9 per cent., library services in 57.2 per 
cent., and continuation education in 50.4 per cent. There were alto- 
gether 576 welfare schemes of an educational and cultural nature, or 
4.92 per mine. These were maintained at a cost of 400,310 yen, or 
695 yen per scheme and 3,421 yen per mine. 
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Fuller particulars of the number and cost of the different kinds 
of scheme in the undertakings investigated are shown in table I. 


TABLE I. EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL SCHEMES 





| 
| Number of schemes Cost borne by employers 





Nature of schemes | 


Total Total Average per 


for the year scheme 


Per 100 
undertakings 


| 
| 
{ 





| 
| 
Factories : | Yen 


Continuation educa- 

tion 423,528 
| Technical education i 442,523 
Elementary education 5 i 20,300 
Domestic and art edu- 

cation for women | 173,345 
Special courses 80,644 
Lectures ; 108,639 
Cultural societies 86,626 
Library services 95,480 
Publications 88,697 








Total 1,519,782 








Mines : 
Continuation educa- | 

tion 46,859 
Technical education 41,295 
Elementary education 187,760 
Domestic and art edu- 

cation for women 58. 11,087 
Special courses 8,545 
Lectures ‘ 33,580 
Cultural societies 40,348 
Library services f 11,852 
Publications 18,984 











Total 400,310 | 
| 





» Except in the case of cultural societies in mines, the figure for which is exceptional, it may 
be assumed that the number of undertakings providing schemes of each kind is identical with the 
number of schemes. 





Economic SCHEMES ! 


The economic schemes are the most important group of welfare 
schemes in Japanese industry. They include food allowances, retire- 
ment allowances, accident, sickness, or other relief given over and 
above lega! requirements, family allowances, housing allowances, 
holiday allowances, living-out allowances (to workers not living in 
dormitories), long-service allowances, regular attendance bonuses, 
clothing allowances, and children’s homes. 





? This section is based on a report on employers’ contributions to welfare 
schemes in factories and mines, published in Sangyo Fukuri (Industrial Welfare) 
March 1935, p. 70. This report was prepared by Mrs. S. TANtNo, of the Bureau 
of Social Affairs, who was responsible for the enquiry. 
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Among these, food allowances and retirement allowances were the 
most important items. According to the enquiry, 1,318 factories, 
or 58.1 per cent. of all the factories investigated, supplied the workers 
with food, either free of charge (mostly in silk-reeling factories), or 
at a reduced price (mostly in cotton-spinning mills). (It is well known 
that in these industries the workers, most of whom are young girls, 
live in dormitories attached to the factories.) In factories, the average 
cost borne by the employer during the year for food supplied in this 
way was 7,418 yen per factory, or 15.81 yen per worker. In mines, 
the food allowances were of minor importance. 

A system of retirement allowances was practised in 968 factories, 
or 42.6 per cent. of all the factories investigated, and in 70 mines, 
or 59.8 per cent. of all mines investigated. The average annual cost 
borne by the employer was 5,563 yen per factory or 8.75 yen per 
worker, and 38,581 yen per mine or 26.48 yen per miner. Particulars 
are given in table II. 


TABLE II. ECONOMIC SCHEMES 





Number 
of undertakings 
providing schemes 


Cost borne 
by employers 


Nature of schemes 





Per 100 


Total 


under- 
takings 


Total for 
the year 


Average per 
undertaking 








Factories : 

Accident, sickness, and other 
| relief 
Subsidies to mutual-aid so- 

cieties 
Retirement allowances 
Family ‘i 
Housing ia 
| Holiday re 
| Living-out as 
Long-service inn 
Regular attendance bonuses 
Clothing allowances 
Food = 
Children’s homes 

Total 


Yen 


361,989 


256,863 
5,385,111 
94,154 
402,066 
58,097 
34,332 
262,661 
463,976 
14,429 
9,768,317 
25,591 


Yen 


5,563.18 
1,326.13 
3,092.82 
2,504.05 
3,433.20 
2,680.21 
5,043.22 

577.17 
7,418.03 

341.21 





17,127,586 








Mines : 
Accident, sickness, and other 
relief 
Subsidies to mutual-aid so- 
cieties 
Retirement allowances 
Housing ” 
Long-service “ 
Regular attendance bonuses 
Food allowances 
Children’s homes 


Total 


17,770 


65,199 
2,697,197 
6,679 
29,345 
39,2338 
19,615 
25,904 


38,531.39 
1,669.15 
7,336.25 

19,616.50 

754.43 
1,439.11 














2,900,942 
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AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONAL SCHEMES 


Under the heading of amusements and recreational schemes are 
included amusements, excursions, mass games, and festival perfor- 
mances. 

The total number of performances during the year in all the fac- 
tories investigated was 11,463, or 5.1 per factory. The total amount 
spent for this purpose by the employers was 3,941,808 yen, or 343.70 
yen per performance and 1,788.77 yen per factory. 

In mines, the employers spent 225,759 yen for 2,419 performances, 
or 93.88 yen per performance and 1,929.56 yen per mine. 

Particulars of the extent and cost of these activities are given 
in table III. 


TABLE UI. AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONAL SCHEMES 





Number Cost borne by employers 


of 
performances 
during the year Total 





Nature of schemes 
Average 
for the year per undertaking 





Yen Yen 

Factories : 
Amusements 515.70 
Excursions and mass games 541.38 
Festival performances 421.70 
Others 246.11 





Total 1,738.77 








Mines : 
Amusements 99,536 
Excursions and mass games 280 45,125 
Festival performances 181 62,286 
Others 265 18,811 








Total 2,419 225,758 

















SUMMARY 


The total amount contributed by the factory owners toward the 
cost of welfare schemes in the 2,267 factories investigated during 
the year ending 31 July 1932 was 22,589,176 yen, distributed as 
follows : 


Nature of schemes Yen 
Educational and cultural 1,519,782 
Economic 17,127,586 
Recreational 8,941,808 


Total 22,589,176 


The average for the year was 9,964 yen per factory and 28.44 yen 
per worker. The last figure corresponds to 15.8 days’ wages, taking 
1.80 yen as the average daily earnings of all male and female workers. 
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In the 117 mines investigated the corresponding total was 3,527,010 
yen, distributed as follows : 


Nature of schemes Yen 


Educational and cultural 400,310 
Economic 2,900,942 
Recreational 225,758 


Total 3,527,010 


The average for the year was 30,145 yen per mine and 18.88 yen 
per miner, or 11.5 days’ wages, taking 1.60 yen as the average daily 
earnings of all miners. 





STATISTICS’ 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Vol. II: 
Labour Statistics, Table II, which also gives separate figures for males 
and females where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in adminis- 
trative practices, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, 
in the amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours 
often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus here too inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. The principal problems of 
these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office *; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office. * 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figure ”’. 
“a mm “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” 


(Text continued on page 406.) 


1 Articles on other branches of labour statistics are given at quarterly inter- 
vals, in the January, April, July, and October numbers of the Review. 

2 See, e.g., The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics ; Studies and 
Reports, Series N, No. 19. Geneva 1934. 

3 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





: Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics bag bya insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 
Unemployed 
Unemployed Unem : . 

- ployed in receipt : 
registered of benefit App yy 
Per , Per registered 

cent. Nu od cent. 








Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Number? Number * Ba 4 Number 














oe 1,353,000 * .0 || 172,450 | 13.6 200,112 
—_ 1,353,000 ¢ 8 || 156,185 ’ 182,444 
1,919,917" | 1,891,956 Y 164,509 , 192,062 
3,130,082 3,075,580 3 || 208,389 . 242,612 
4,618,537 4.519.704 . 4 || 253,368 t 300,223 
5,703,088 5,575,491 . 309,968 y 377,894 
5,083,140 4,804,428 t A || 328,844 . 405,741 
3,306,628 | 2,718,309" Se 5 || 287,527 ’ 370,210 
2,567,523" | 2,151,039 * : ; 5 || 261,768 y 348,675 
3,250,464 2,764,152 . 334,658 . 421,730 
2,954,815 * 2,401,889 * : 314,923 ’ 400,474 
2,751,239 2,253,255 Y 286,748 c 372.141 
2,472,191 ; . , . 339,337 
2,284,407 * * 319,142 
2,124,701 303.157 
292.560 
289,944 
301,790 
335.552 
383,785 
414,649 
321,529 | 28.6f dm 











as 
YPSoreoses 
Ns Ose Wo 


~+——+ 














— ee 


1936 Jan. 2,880,373 
Feb. _ 


wow 
. 


2'516,000T 





























Base figure 18,333,249 t | 438,216 t | 1,123,503 t . | 











2 Yearly average for 1929 to 1935, revised figures. Cf. note on p. 406. * Average for 11 months. 
* Including the Saar | erritory. « Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Since 
31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 
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A isti Employ- 

Unemployment insurance statistics Official Seade enien onand maipoment 

Sienutinnnd estimates returns exchange saesieaiee 
ploy statistics 


Wholly Partially Number Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
Per unem- Per or work for work 


Number 4 Number | eont. ployed Number | cent. | registered registered 




















23.763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 
170,023 
166.228 
118,754 


157,160 
148.408 
127.419 
114,534 
104,066 
109,049 
106.627 
109,125 

95,069 

93,012 
102,174 


sd 
co) 


11,112 
5,386 


13,541 
12,758 


COUNSSRHeYRwWHE SDOSSSAWOD 








20 <3 3 > & 32 90 99 


1935 165,469 


1935 Feb. 220,777 
March| 206,511 
April | 181,110 
May 159,551 | 
June 146,581 
July 138.376 
Aug. 136,139 
Sept. 136,726 
Oct. 130,981 
Nov. 143,407 
Dec. 162,166 

1936 Jan. — 
Feb. 


78, 171 
71,114 
71,016 
78,312 
90,447 
85,095 
92,247 


ll alcatel an 
ee ee pee ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee BD Be 
wWwrcbuoibbwWwuN Berbice dSOm 


SS meee hs CON 









































Base figure 901,104 | 





* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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DANzIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPAIN UnitEp STATES 


Employ: || Employ- E Trade union Estimates | Employ- 

: mployment : 

fund returns |exchangellexchange||  °zchange ————— Leention | exchenge 
pange 1ang' statistics Percentage ones 

statistics || statistics unemployed ! of Labor) | statistics 


Appli- : ; q ‘| Appli- 
Unemployed pea oo Unemployed ; oe Number® | cants for 


Per | for work : . Par- unemployed work 
Number cent. |registered registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tially registered 


61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * * | 
































50.226 | 18.5 51,864 ” . . 

42,317 | 15.5 44,581 || 12,905 . 1,864,000 

39,631 | 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 , 4,770,000 | 

53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 , 8,738,000 | 

99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 J 13,182,000 | 

97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 13,723,000 | 

81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 | 240.541 le | 12,364,000 | . 
76,195 | 19.8 92,406 || 17,983 434,931 | 262,059 . | 12,199,000 |7,374,007T 


1935 Feb. | 107,011 | 28.3 | 129,892 || 21,077 || 450,040 | 239,595 0 | 2 | 12,764,000 | 6,559,053 
March| 84,342 | 22.3 | 102.088 || 18,611 || 437,088 | 267.394 Y 12,608,000 | 6,384,732 
April | 70,397 | 18.3 | 88,168 || 18.410 || 469,101 | 262,933 . | 12'379;000 | 6,312,060 
May 55,504 | 14.4 | 68,742 || 18,353 || 429.211 | 242.019 Y | 12'382/000 6,094,192 
June | 48.855 | 12.6 | 62,821 || 16,212 || 359.102 | 246,230 . | 12,389,000 |6,713,047 
July | 48.937| 12.6 | 63,109 || 14,341 || 346,837 | 231,996 . | 12,475,000 | 7,531,926 
Aug. | 53,041 | 13.7 | 68,478 || 14,445 || 415,120 | 275,985 12,219,000 8,234,933 
Sept. | 57.923 | 14.9 | 71,582 || 14,610 || 449,820 | 269,593 . 11,789,000 8,696,821 
Ort. 67,390 | 17.3 | 80,812 || 16.447 || 486,635 | 293,607 : | 11,449,000 |8,735,671 
Nov. | 84,907 | 21.7 | 100.077 || 19.213 || 508.783 | 297,438 . | 11,483,000 | 7,983,904 
Dec. | 124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 || 416,198 | 257,963 | 16.8 | 2 22 | 11,397,000 |8,774,000f| 

1936 Jan. | 111,903f| 28.0 | 131,013 || 19,746 || 457,458 | 291,352 || 17.2t| 2: 12,626,000; — | 
Feb. | 120,218f) 30.5t| 139,716 || 20,959 | — | — |i16 [ - | 


| 
Base figure 394,157 Tf | * ! . | . | . 964,000 * | * | 
























































| 








? Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 





Estonia *| FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employ- || Employ- Statistics Public | Employ- 
ment | ment of local relief fund ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
per wrs -od exchange | unemployment || < stistics | °2Change ||___ naniaiang 
statistics || statistics | committess statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- | Uaem- Unem- ||Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed | ployed nem~ jied in receipt; tions for Per 
registered registered ployed of relief work ou. 























° 
2 
3 
r 





263,077 
309,903 


vd 
we 


1927 2,957 1,868 33,549 47,289 
1928 2,629 1,735 4,834 15,275 
1929 Z 3,906 928 10,052 
1930 , 7,993 2,514 13,859 
1931 11,522 56,112 75,215 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412 *| 308,096 
1933 17,139 44,656 276.033 307,844 
1934 y 10,011 23,802 345,033 376.320 1,801,913 
1935 ~ 4,77 7,163 13,362 426,879 465,796 1,714,844 


1935 Feb. 11,280 | 22,590 || 502,879 544,567 1,913,133 
March 9,780 | 22,193 526,501 1,819,147 
April 8,369 | 18,076 491,802 1,744,814 
May 5,804 | 12,698 3, 1,703,952 
June ; 3,948 6,205 . 1,636,037 
July 3,122 | 3,732 . , 1,589,590 

4,003 | 4,684 . 1,605,036 

4.755 5,786 

6,446 9,739 

1,717 8,538 | 14,841 

2.007 7,427 | 17,778 , 

2,316 10,117 | 19,912 22, ,780,412 

2,101 o~ -_ 487,374 528,624 — 


——— 
Pees 
~1 & bo bo > 


587,494 
573,805 
456,678 
368.906 
312,958 


358,974 
323,522 
285,458 
320,511 
367,963 
402,271 
344,767 
308.011 
243.644 
225,763 
209,983 
350,822 








bo 19 69m mm BORD 


Cada Ea nn! 
CPE WO 
FON Ww OF 

NOUNSEORCHR DED & Chk Oto 


os 











$2 Be RO BS BS BO BS Bo 
tO re pe me BD RD GO BD BO BO RO RO 


SHOUMPwWiOM 






































Base figure eee je ge | lf lh 13,058,000 
« ' -™ 


| 
* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 1935 
applicants for work registered ; the ligures relate to the end of the month. * From 1932 onwards, includin, 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable oflices. 
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NETHERLANDS|| 
East INDIEs || 


Gasat ITALY 


Barraix HUNGARY 


InisH FREE STATE 





Social _|| Official estimates 
| i iz idiaaliaadintinhanis 
: i] und | 
Se | statistics ¢ Unemployed 


| Employment 
Employment exchange statistics 
exchange 


Employment 
statistics || 
| 
| 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 











Agolnente 
for work 


7 
r work 


Applicants 


for work 


{With claims 
| to unem- 


Total 


Wholly 
; unemployed 


Per 


|| Number om. 





| ployment 
benefit iI 
21,284 
22,487 
20,702 
22,398 
25,230 
62,817") 
72,255 
103.671 | 
119,498 | 
141,626 | 
137.870 | 
125,847 | 
124.920 | 
i. _130, 244 | 
| $2,371 § 
| 


registered registered registered 








13,728 
14,821 
14,679 
16,378 
17,852 
20,217 
19,897 
20,558 
18,410 


1927 1, 091, 271 13,881 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 
1929 1.237.880 15.173 
1930 1,953,935 43,592? 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 
1935 2,036,422 
1935 Feb. 2,285,463 
March 2,153,870 
April 2,044,460 
May 2,044,752 
June 2,000,110 | 
July 1,972,941 | 
Aug. 1,947,964 | 
Sept. 1,958,610 | ‘ | 


278,484 « 
324,422 * 
300,786 . 

425,437 369,408 | 
734,454 422,755 
_ 1,006,442 || 485,681 
~ 1,018,955 408,710 
963,677 372,941 
| 367,542 
360.325 
362,273 
351,764 
353,553 
| 349,880 
346,758 
348,229 
| 346,168 


AD Hon 
om mw 





955,533 
853,189 
803,054 
755,349 
638,100 
637,972 
628,335 
609,094 





17,172 
16,232 
16,283 
16,337 
16,779 
| 17,889 
| 18,366 
18,247 
19,524 





Pow sd 

















82, 697 * 





| | 83,191 4) 
| 7 723,705 || 


pal a-ak oll ot od od ot) 
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Oct. 1,916.390 
1,918,562 
1,868,565 
2,159,722 
2,025,021 


129,403 | 
133,319 | 
144,764 | 
141,858 | 


52,225 


. 
* 
. 
* 
* 


litt 














am aso 20,136 





| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 





Base figure | e . | . | . 7,697,291 t 


: “Since January 1930, including non- fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
* See note in Ji vicw for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


8 The agures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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8,709 257.722 
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32,705 
35,591 
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40,637 
40,682 
40,450 
33,962 
28,930 
25,600 
27.820 
31.754 
35,559 
38,330 
40,089 


15.963 
14,765¢ 
17,976 
17,506 
17,221 
14,446 
12.233 
11.241 
11,846 
12,099 
13,264 
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Base figure 


1 Figure for the month of May according to the wr census. 
of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
relate to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 


63,620T 








* The roe aiete to the 15th 
* The figures do not always 
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163,953 7.5 | * 31,076 | 12.0 | 19.229 

125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 | 10.6 | 16,662 

129,450 4.9 | 32,621* | 10.7" | 10,212 
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25,000 
20,300 


138,200 12.6 64,815 | 17.2 46.540 
271,092 11.8 
$22,951 Y 11.9 . 
332,772 163 17,253 84.685 | 18.9" | 114.802 
384,691 16.6¢ || — || 81,365¢) 16.2¢ 61,581 
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355,223 419,151 18.0 | 12,003 64,821 | 61,177 
364,856 15.6 11,332 || 63,516 . 51,157 
305,560 13.2 10,792 56,895 “ 42.582 
164,068 11.8 | 9,392 59,086 : 41,723 
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1 Excluding agriculture. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 
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11,824 17,617 | 
8,380 16,348 | 
8,131 23,763 
12,881 51,372" 
24,208 102,179 
54,366 184,555 
67,867 247,613 
65,440 245,953 
82,468 235,623 
102,910 299,718 
82,214 283,398 
72,444 | 262,481 
65,908 236,532 
59,678 | 212,786 | 
63,497 203,787 | 
66,656 198,757 | 
69,123 194,063 
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676,994 15,647 
686,269 16,752 
833,194 29,893 
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* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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(Text continued from page 401.) 


Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


Employment exchange statistics. Yearly averages are throughout recalculated, 
on monthly figures from January to November and on half of the December 


figures of the current and preceding years. 


Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, 
Table IV. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective 
of the number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some 
cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked 
during a certain period of time, and in this case they give a truer 
picture of fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

In order to facilitate comparisons between the figures the Office 
has as far as possible recalculated the indexes on the common base 
1929 = 100. In a few cases, where data for 1929 were not available, 
the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base and the figures are 
printed in italics. The original base year is given in brackets in the 
headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate that the original 
base has been retained. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 

For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see p. 401. 
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17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15.040.864 
15,949,332 


14,409,075 
14,687,969 
15,278,651 
15,929,961 
16.385.896 
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16,640.207 
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93.0 
98.2 
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94.4 
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73.9 
61.2 
65.8 
75.2 
78.4 
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6,817,300 | 
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6,672,900 | 
6,859,200 
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7,137,700 
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143,927 
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Persons | 


| covered 3,857,341fT * * 








_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Since January 1931, excluding “ building’”’. * The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. Since 1934, revised figures. 
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* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index " denote the original base year of the series. When they are 


in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


base 1929 = 100. 
first of the month. 


* The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
* Ministry of Corporations. 


averages ior 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 


5 Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


* The figures relate to the 
* Yearly 
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* The figures in brackets after the wood i index ”” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. ? Average for the month. * Including “ Natives” 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 
in October 1935 


In 1935 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into wages and hours of workers in certain occupations in 
various towns, in continuation of previous enquiries, the results of 
which have been published in this Review. } 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on informa- 
tion supplied by the competent statistical services (national or muni- 
cipal) in the various countries ; the occupations considered, 30 in 
number, remain the same. It covers 72 towns in 21 countries, as 
compared with the enquiry of 1934, which covered 61 towns in 19 
countries. The change arises from the fact that it has not been possible 
to obtain new data for this year either for the United States or for 
Portugal. An outline of the general character of the data received 
will be found in the notes on the methods of compilation which follow 
the tables ; special indications relating to particular figures are given 
at the foot of the tables. 

In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this enquiry 
can only be used for purposes of international comparison with the 
strictest reservations. 

The necessity for referring to the reservations made in previous 
articles, especially that on the 1932 enquiry *, cannot be over- 
emphasised ; in particular, they contain indications as to the method 
of using the figures for purposes of comparison, whether from the 
standpoint of the workers’ real wages or from that of the cost of labour. 
The present article includes an appendix in which the reader will find 
similar data to those given at the time of the previous enquiries 
with a view to these two sorts of comparisons : the cost of a “ basket 
of provisions ” (foodstuffs only) for comparisons from the standpoint 
of the workers’ real wages (table A), and coefficients for the conversion 
of the currencies of the countries covered by the enquiry into a com- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, April 1935, pp. 581-602 : 
“ Wages and Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in 
October 1934 ”’. 

2 As regards other factors in the remuneration of labour, such as family allow- 
ances, holidays with pay, and compulsory social insurance contributions, which 
were covered by previous enquiries, it was not thought necessary to cover them 
again this time, as these particular factors in the workers’ remuneration do not 
seem to be subject to such rapid alterations as is the essential element, viz. money 
wages, and do not justify such frequent examination, the more so as the informa- 
tion available is often very unsatisfactory, and can only give very rough indica- 
tions. 

8 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 6, June 1933, 
and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933 : “ Wages, Hours of Work, 
and Other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 
1932 ”’. 
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mon currency—the French franc—for comparisons from the stand- 
point of the cost of labour (table B). 


Money WAGES 


Table I gives the information received on the hourly wages of 
adult male workers in the different towns and occupations covered 
by the enquiry. As before, the table distinguishes between data 
concerning rates and those concerning earnings. 

It may be recalled that the data concerning rates may be derived 
from very different sources, according to the country or even the 
occupation concerned : conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or individual contracts, or even unilaterally by employers ; decisions 
of arbitration or other courts ; legal provisions ; wages offered at 
the employment exchanges, etc. In a general way, they express a 
theoretical norm, applicable or applied to the workers engaged in the 
occupation in question to a degree which varies from one case to 
another, so that it is exceedingly difficult to determine how far the 
figures are representative. The meaning of the various terms used 
to describe rates, such as “standard ”’, “typical”, “ actual”, “ cur- 
rent ”, “ predominant ”’, etc., is also very variable, so that systematic 
discrimination on this basis is impossible ; even the expression “ mini- 
mum rates” cannot in all cases be taken literally. In principle, 
rates relate exclusively to normal hours of work, but they may also 
include certain accessory forms of remuneration (cost-of-living bonus, 
allowance for tools, etc.). In most cases they relate to time workers 
only ; in some occupations, however, basic time rates for piece workers 
are available, and these are included in the table, in brackets, in the 
columns of rates. These basic rates are either norms indicating what 
an average worker employed on piece work can earn per hour, or a 
minimum guaranteed to him by contract. 

In cases where the data received concerning rates were expressed 
in terms of a unit of time other than the hour, they have been reduced 
to the latter unit, the calculation being based on the number of normal 
hours of work per week (table II); for this purpose monthly and 
yearly rates have been reduced to a weekly basis by dividing them 
by 4.33 and 52 respectively. 

The data relating to earnings are usually derived from the payrolls 
of a certain number of representative undertakings ; they express 
the average wages actually paid (including, as a rule, all bonuses, 
allowances, etc.), in most cases to all the workers employed, whether 
on time or on piece work, in the occupation, and in general for hours 
actually worked. In some cases, however, the averages take into 
consideration only the wages paid for normal hours actually worked 
(not for the total number of hours including overtime). Owing to 
the difficulty of compiling data relating to earnings in separate occu- 
pations, such data are available only for a very few towns and 
occupations. 

Some information received from two countries which is not pre- 
cisely within the scope of the tables is given after these notes. 


(Tet continued on page 428.) 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) 





AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA | Bevcrum | 
Papeete 





9 « + > 1 
Industry and occupation Mel Sydney Gees Ries — | — 


(with code letter) bourne | 








Rates Rates | Earnings | Rates — Rates| Earnings | Rates 





C. Mechanical engineer- Sch. ; \ Sch. Sch. 


|| | 
| Sch. | 
ing: i 
Fitters and turn- HI 
ers . ; 0.80 (1.14 (1.25)d]1. ; 1.11 d|1.34d(1.635) 
Iron moulders 3 . 0.80 | (1.14) ‘ m 1.20 1.52 
Patternmakers 55 ||0.80 | 1.11 d i 1.17 1.43 
| 


Labourers (unsk.) j . 0-62 | 0.83 (0.99) |0.82 . 0.94 | 1.03 (1.24) 


E. Building : | 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


ss 
wis & 
Rt 





CNRWH Oo 


waeoe 
RS 


™ bo bo bo bo 


F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


SFz 


G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors — 
Machine a 
compositors job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 





O. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters d 4.36 
Labourers (unsk.) 10.64 





Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) e 10.64 | 


























| 
| 











(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqg. (b) Supplementary deti- 
nitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners : in Linz, turners only ; in Vienna, turners on piece work only. 
Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Graz and Linz, tram employees only. (c) Average of two or more 
figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of 
daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Averages calculated on the basis of monthly or 
yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 


1 Plus allowances amounting to */, per cent. of the receipts. * The rate of Sch. 1.30 previously indicated 
for 1934 should be amended to read Sch. 1.40. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





_ i ois eal 


CANADA | Denmark || Spatn 





Van- | Winni- 
couver peg 


Industry and occupation 


In. a i: 
(with code letter) 1 arce-| Bil 


Copenhagen | 
a o ||} lona | bao | 
= | ae 
Rates | Rates | Earn- Rates 
I | ings | 


| 
| 
| 
[eee Montreal| Ottawa | Toronto 
| 





“4 
we ] | 
C. Mechanical engineer- $ | Kr. Kr. || Ptas.| Ptas. 

ing: 

Fitters and turn-) | 
ners | 0.6 0.63 be 0.65 bc 0.68 bc} 0.60 bc) 0.96 65 jl 

Iron moulders 0.58¢ | 0.65 c¢ 0.68 c 0.65 ¢ e 7: 1 


| 0. 
Patternmakers | 0.75 | -75 0.75 0.81 0.85 | e 
| 


4 |1.50 | 


) ‘50 
1.14 |1.50 
1.94 11.00 


1 
1 
1.4 
Labourers (unsk.) 0.35 0.40 0.45 0.40 0.95 3: ( 


E. Building : 

Bricklayers and! 

masons | 0.98 0.90 | 1. 1.00 
Structural | | 

workers | 0. 0.80 | 1. 0.80 
Concrete workers 0.3 0.50 ¥ 0.40c¢ | e 
Carpenters | 

joiners R 0.80 ' 0.75 }1.15d 
Painters ’ 0.75 |0.71¢ | 0.70 || 1.26 
Plumbers x | 0.90 é 0.90 || 0.96 
Electrical fitters | 0. 1.00 /| 1. | 0.85 0.92 
Labourers (unsk.)| 0.35 0.50 | 








F. Furniture making : | 
Cabinet makers ‘ ; oe 0.46c | 0.35 
Upholsterers | 0. f 0.57¢ | 0.40 
French polishers . : 0.43¢ | 0.40 


G. Printing and book- 
binding: 
Hand } 
compositors ~ .65 ¢ -78 0.79 ¢ e| 0.88 e 
Machine job | 
compositors | 82 0.82 c e| 0.88 e 
Machine minders | 0. : | 0.79 bee) 0.88 be 

Bookbinders ; 0.79 c e| 0.90 ce 

Labourers (unsk.)| ° e 
| L. Food industry : | 
Bakers | 0.5 od 0.42ce 0.60 ce 

| | 

M. Transport : } 
Trams and buses :) 

Drivers 0.55 b 
Conductors S 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers | 0.40 
Horse drivers) 
(1 horse) | 0.28 € 
Railways : 
Goods porters | 0.43 b 0.4! 0.43 b 
Permanent way 
labourers 0.38 0.38 





| | 
| O. Electric power distri- 
bution : } 
Electrical fitters | 0.70 0.62 0.92 

Labourers (unsk.)) 0.35 0.37 0.43 ¢ 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.)) 0.35 0.38 ¢ ' .5f 0.53 




















.., (@) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqq. (b) Supplementary defi- 
nitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners: in Canada, machinists. Machine minders (printing): in 
Canada, pressmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Canada, tram employees only; Halifax and Ottawa: 
tram operators (one-man). Horse drivers: in Bilbao. undertakers’ men. Goods porters : in Canada. railway freight 
truckers. (c) Averages of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Aver- 
ages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages. divided by normal hours of work, (/) Averages calculated 
on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 


* Rates for day work. 
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TABLE I. 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


Spain (cont.) 


ESTONIA 


Unitep STATES 





Madrid 


Valencia 


Tallinn 


Tartu 


Baltimore | Boston |Chicago 





Rates 


| Earnings 


Rates | Earnings | 





Rates 





C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 


compositors -~ 
Machine job 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


QO. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 








Ptas. Ptas. 


1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.00 








0.94 











0.48 
0.51 
0.41 
0.31 


0.40 (0.40) 


(0.45) 
(0.20) 


0.32 (0.39) 
0.29 
(0.30) 
0.24 (0.24) 

(0.30) 


.30 
.35 (0.33) 
0.28 


9.44 


0.53 
0.50 
0.45 
0.34 


0.29 (0.40) 


0.39 
0.27 


0.39 (0.35) 
(0.30) 
0.30 
0.25 








E. Kr. 


0.28 (0.18) | 0.29 
0.21 (0.14) | 0.28 


0.19 (0.19) 





E. Kr. E. Kr. 


0.30 0.43 
0.19 0.19 





0.33 
0.24 











0.69! 


1.50 6 
. 


0.75 d) 





(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqq. 


nitions for certain occupations : 


Fitters and turners : 


United States, cement finishers. Electrical fitters (building) : 


compositors : in Boston, monotype operators. Machine minders (printing) : 


Drivers and conductors (trams and buses) : 


railway employees only. 
Boston, cable splicers. 


Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : 
(c) Averages of two or more figures. 


weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


2 Selected journeyman’s rates. 


truck drivers, general hauling, trucks with capacity nearest to 5 


rates are quoted for specialised services or for hauling definite commodities. 


in Chicago, machinists in general. 
in the United States, 


In most cases, both higher | and lower rates are also reported. 
tons, but under 5 tons. 


hour of work for the whole country : $0.357 for track and roadway section men. 


inside wiremen. 
in the United States, machine tenders. 
in Tartu, bus operators (one-man); in Boston and Chicago, street 
in the United States, linemen ; except in 
(d) Averages calculated on the basis of daily or 


(b) Supplementary defi- 
Concrete workers : 


in the 
Machine 


* Rates for 


Both higher and lower 
* Average earnings per normal 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





Unitep Srares (cont.) 





Industry and occupation Los New —— Phila- : - | San 
| (with code letter) wonaned Angeles | Orleans a Te delphia o. Sout | Francisco 








Cc. Mechanica engineer- 


ing: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 





| 
| 
| E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
mas ns 
Structural iron 
workers 1.10 
Concrete workers 1.09 b 
Carpenters and 
joiners 1.10 
Painters 1.10 
Plumbers 1.14 
Electrical fitters 1.25 b 
Labourers (unsk.) 0.63 


Co 
al 
> 


—-— ee 
~1 tn & bo by 
Soran 

c 


= 
= 
= 


| 
F. Furniture making: 
| Cabinet makers 0.75 ‘ J 
| Upholsterers 0.50 (0.65) .f d | 
French polishers ° 
G. Printing and book- 
binding : 


Hand 
| compositors a 
| Machine 
compositors job 

Machine minders 
Bookbinders 

| Labourers (unsk.) 
| 








| L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


| | 
| M. Transport : 
| Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 
Cartage : 
| Motor drivers ; | 
Horse drivers 
| (1 horse) | 
Railways : | 
| Goods porters | 
Permanent way 
labourers 
' 
| 


| 0. Electric power distri- 
bution : } 
Electrical fitters 1.06 b | 1.256 | 1.26 be 
Labourers (unsk.) = ° - 


| Q. Local authorities : | 
| Labourers (unsk.) 0.58 / 0.69 e 0.47 e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


0.75 @ 














. (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et segq. (b) Supplementary defi- 

nitions for certain occupations : Fitters and turners: machinists in general. Concrete workers: cement finishers. 
Electrical fitters (building) : inside wiremen. Machine minders (printing) : machine tenders; except in Denver 
and San Francisco: machinist operators. Drivers and conductors (trams and buses): street railway employees 
only. Electrical fitters (electric power distribution) : linemen. (c) Averages of two or more figures. (d) Aver- 
age of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, 
divided by normal hours of work. (f) Averages calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by 
‘otal normal hours of work. 

* Selected journeyman’s rates. In most cases, both higher and lower rates are also reported. * Rates for 
truck drivers. general hauling. trucks with capacity nearest to 5 tons. but under 5 tons. Both higher and lower 
tates are quoted for specialised services or for hauling definite commodities. * Average earnings per normal hour 
of work for the whole country : $0.357 for track and roadway section men, * Workers tending from 1 to 4 machines. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





FRANCE Great Britain 





Industry and occupation - ms pone . 
(with code letter) Bordeaux | Lyons | Marseilles | Nancy | Paris Birmingham | Bristol _ 


Rates Rates 


C. Mechanical engineering: Fr. Fr. | Fr. . Fr. ° ° sd. 
Fitters and turners 3.50 (3.00) c} 6.256 | 4.50¢ 5.84 (6.68) , 3.45¢ e ¥| 
Iron moulders 4.13 (5.63) ¢ ° 4.13 ¢ . ° . 3.32 e * | 
Patternmakers 4.50 ¢ ° 4.50 7.60 € 4.08 e 3? | 
Labourers (unskilled) 2.75 ¢ 4.00b | 3.50¢ 4.00 4 10.88¢ e 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





E. Building: 

Bricklayers and ma- 
sons 

Structural iron work- 
ers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unskilled) 


PORPAAN H 
Seovonwnn b& 
eocooouan ow 
a a 
ee ee ee — 
PO AAMIN & 
ou 
oo 
al 


un 
oun 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 4.25c (5.00) 
Upholsterers 4.00 (4.50)c 
French polishers 3.50 (4.50) 


G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : 
Hand composi- 
tors ay 
Machine com- { ™ 
positors 8.63 e 8.63 e | 
Machine minders . i . 8.75c e ™* 
Bookbinders . 6.63 e ™* 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.88 e * 


6.63 e 6.63 e | 


L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 2.83", 1 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 
Drivers sd 3.56ce? 4.25 de 
Conductors J 3.56 ce? 2.88 ce 

Cartage : 
Motor drivers . 3.94c e ™ 5.50 e** 
Horse drivers (1 horse) - 1 2.256**| 

Railways: 
Goods porters 0 10.75 e 10.75 e 
Permanent way la- 

bourers 0 10.75 e 10.75 e 





O. Electric power distribu- 
tion : 
Electrical fitters 4.00 . ‘ J 1 6.53¢ 
Labourers (unskilled) 3.50 J i 1 1.78 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unskilled) 4.01icf*| 4.005 J 1.26 e 


























{ 





(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : Fitters and turners : in Lyons : skilled fitters (central heating). Labourers (unskilled) (mecha- 
nical engineering): in Lyons, assistant fitters (central heating). Bricklayers and masons: in Lyons, masons only. 
Structural iron workers : in Lyons, rivetters and punchers. Concrete workers : in Lyons, cement workers for reinforced 
concrete ; in Great Britain, levellers. Plumbers: in Lyons, plumbers and zinc workers. Bakers: in Lyons, foremen 
bakers. (c) Averages of twoormore figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Aver- 
ages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Averages calculated on 
the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

1 Plus 1% kg. of bread per day. * Wages paid after 4 years’ service. * Wages subject to reductions of up 
to 10 per cent., in accordance with legislative decrees. * Averages obtained by multiplying the daily wage (weekly 
rest-day being paid for) by 7, and dividing the product by 48. * Minimum rates, applied by the town of Lyons. 
* Frs. 550 per month, plus board. 7” Plus seniority and satisfactory service bonuses, of from 2 to 10 per cent. of the 
normal wage. ‘* Frs. 900 per month. * Frs. 800 per month. * Average hourly earnings: Frs. 6.39. * Aver- 
age hourly earnings. * See supplementary information, p. 431. 13 A travelling allowance of 2d. per working day 
is payable to all men working within the municipal boundary, '* Rates described as minima in collective agreements. 
48 Average of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





Great Britain (cont.) | HUNGARY 


Industry and occupation ie ee ee ee 
(with code letter) Glasgow | Leeds London | Manchester Newcastle Budapest 








Rates Earnings 





C. Mechanical engineer- ‘ & . . s. d. ; ‘ a & | Pengé 
ing: 
Fitters and turners . t 1 3.32e! || 0.70 
Iron moulders J . of 1 3.83e! 0.71 
Patternmakers . 1 4.34e! 0.87 
Labourers (unsk.) ‘ t D 11.49 ce 0.38 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


=! 
uv 
So 
S: 


ou 
o 
too 
on 
oo 
i 


POND wo 


maar or ix 
AASoss 
MARA 


wel 
ow 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors ~ 
Machine 
comp ositors job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 














| L. Food industry : 
| Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 7.63 de 
Conductors 7de 

Cartage : | 
Motor drivers 5.63 bee?*| 
Horse drivers 

(1 horse) 2.38 ce? ad 

Railways : | 
Goods porters 11.46 e 10.75 e 
Permanent way 

labourers | 11.95 ce 10.75 e 
0. Electric power distri- | 
bution : 

Electrical fitters | 

Labourers (unsk.) 











6.50 7 . 
2.50 . 1.64 





0.25 ¢ 2 0.96 e 


Labourers (unsk.) 1.75e 

















} 
| 
Q. Local authorities : 
| 
| 
| 








_. (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et segg. (b) Supplementary defi- 
nitions for certain occupations : Bricklayers and masons: at Budapest, masons only. Concrete workers: in Great 
Britain, levellers. Trams and buses: conductors: in Newcastle, tram employees only. Motor drivers (cartage) : 
in London, drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying capacity of over 2 tons, up to and including 5 tons. (ec) Aver- 
age of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated 
on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 


* See supplementary information, p. 431. * Rates described as minima in collective agreements. * Aver- 
ages of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. ‘* Rate embodied in a notice issued 
by the employers’ association but not formally accepted by the trade union concerned. * Average of two 
figures representing the range of the rates usually paid by the great majority of the 30 Local Authorities affected 
in the County of London. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 








Industry and occupation Genoa | Milan Trieste | Turin | 
(v) | Rome} “(oy | (0) 


In'sH FREE STATE ITALY | 
' 
(with code letter) Cork Dublin | Dundalk Floreace (b) 





Rates 
d. . t " a i i i i Lire | 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
Fitters and turners 10.47 ¢ s J 45 2.68 d 
Iron moulders 10.47 € : : ‘1 «2. 3.00 b | 
Patternmakers 10.47 e 2. J t ad 
Labourers (unskilled) |0 11.49 e 2 8! .8$ i 1.90 


E. Building : 

Bricklayers and ma- 
sons wl 

Structural iron work- 
ers ‘ 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unskilled) 


ee 


to 
ica) 
_ 
ao 
«i 


MPOSOOmMO © 
uo 
So 
a 
mo Go go ky Go Ro 
S2eovrwe-N Cc 
Fr OoOW Ds 
a 
pom eoRoRo GG: bo 
O-SOO bo 
Aonms-iwu 


oe 
oo 
i a) 


F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 

— £ 

and compo- 

sitors a 10.25 e 
Machine com- ) °: b 

positors - 11.50 ¢ 
Machine minders 10.25 e 
Bookbinders 10.25 e 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.75 ce 





L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 
Trams and buses : 
Drivers 1 5.50 be x 1 0.88 be} 2. S ' 
Conductors 0 11.88bce ’ 0 11 be ‘ J i 
| 

| 

| 





Cartage : 
Motor drivers 1 1.75¢ce . 1 0.88 e 
Horse drivers (I hors#)|1 0.50 ce J 1 1.83 be 

Railways : 
Goods porters 0.13e? /1 0 11.256? 
Permanent way la- 

bourers 0 11.50¢* }0 11.50e* |0 11.13 e* 


tion: 
Electrical fitters 2.94 sd 3.52 § 
Labourers (unskilled) 4 2 2.30 2.79 ® 


Q. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unskilled) 1.79 e? 4.09 e* 0’ ! 1.87¢ | 2.16%.) 2.58% | 2. 2.20 § orn 





| 
0. Electric power distribu- | 
| 
| 
| 
































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et segqg. (b) Supplementary defini- 
tions for certain occupations : Skilled occupations in hanical engi ing, building, furniture making, printing and 
bookbinding : at Florence, Genoa, Milan, Trieste. and Turin, workers described as “ specialised ’’, “ skilled ’’, “ exper- 
ienced ’’, “ first category ’’ or “ second category ’’, according to the town concerned. Jron moulders: in Turin, sand 
moulders. Patternmakers : in Florence, Genoa, and Trieste : specialised draughtsmen. Concrete workers and unskilled 
labourers (building) : in Cork, workers under mason’s direction. Machine compositors : in Genoa, linotype operators ; 
in Milan, Trieste., and Turin, monotype and linotype operators. Labourers (unskilled) (printing) : in Florence, Genoa, 
Milan, Trieste, and Turin, supernumerary workers in the printing industry. Bakers: in Florence and Rome, ovenmen 
and table hands ; in Genoa, Milan, Trieste, and Turin, table hands. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Cork and 
Dundalk. bus employees only ; in Genoa, workers with 5 years’ service. Horse drivers : in Genoa, drivers of tip-carts. 
Permanent way labourers: in Genoa, workers with 5 years’ service. 

1 Initial wage. * Basic rates, subject to a reduction of 7 % or 10 per cent. in the case of entrants to the service 
prior to 1 January 1928 ; entrants subsequent to that date are subject to a 10 per cent. reduction, and a further reduc- 
tion of 7% or 10 per cent. on the residue. * Plus “ tool money ’’, 2s. per week. * Plus “ tool money ’’, 6d. per 

5 * Predominant rates, or those generally applied. * Plus cost-of-living bonus. 7 Lire 6.50 per day, 
plus a percentage on the takings (from 12 to 45 per cent.). 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





LATVIA | NoRWAY | NETHERLANDS * 


Industry and occupation : 7, q ae 
(with code letter) Riga x Oslo - _Amsterdam The Hague Rotterdam 
Rates Earn- Rates Earn Rates Earn- Rates | Earn- Rates 

| ings ings | | _ings | ings | 











| | 

C. Mechanical engineer-| Lats | Lats cr. b Fl. Fl. | FL 
ing: 

Fittersand turners| 0. ‘ 1.23 . (0.59) 

Iron moulders : ‘ B of (0.59) 0.69 

Patternmakers x x A od (0.59) 0.69 

Labourers (unsk.) . | 0.46 d A (0.47) 





E. Building : 

Bricklayers and 

masons 
Structural iron 

workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 

joiners 5 Y 0.67 
Painters 3 y ’ y 0.65 
Plumbers | 0.70 
Electrical fitters 0.68 
Labourers (unsk.) 0.62 


(0.51) 
0.67 











F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and book- 
binding : 


Ha 
=| 4 
job 





Machine 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 


Trams and buses : 
Drivers 0.74* (0.62 d0.55d 


Conductors 0.70 640.58 c0.51¢] 0.54ce* 
Cartage : | 
Motor drivers e 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) * 10.39¢/0.37c| 0.37¢e* 
Railways : | 
Goods porters ° 0.43 ¢ 0.39) 0.38¢/* 


Permanent way } 
labourers 0.43 ¢|0.39c¢) 0.43 ¢7* 


0. Blectric power distri- 
ion: 

Electrical fitters 0.73 J J . ' ' . 0.60 ce?* 

Labourers (unsk.)| 0.47 V x 0.62 * ¥ \ ‘ 0.53 ce* 


. Local authorities : | 
Labourers (unsk.)| 0.40 1.43 e 0.576 0.66 ¢* a c (0.55 c | 0.49 ce* 
| | 


__ (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 ef seqgg. (0) Supplementary defi- 
nition for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, iron lders, patter: kers: in Oslo, skilled mechanical 
engineering workers in general, Hand and machine compositors. and machine minders (printing): in Oslo, workers 
with more than two years’ service for day work. Bookbinders and unskilled labourers (printing): in Oslo, book- 
binders and helpers in bookbinding, during the second year of service, Drivers and conductors of trams and buses : 
in Oslo, buses generally served by one man only ; in Amsterdam, tram conductors only. (c) Averages of two or 
more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of 
daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Averages calculated on the basis of monthly or 
yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

. Minimum time rates of wages, fixed by collective agreements. These rates are markedly lower than the rates 
actually in force. * Data net strictly comparable with those of preceding years ; see notes on methods. p. 430. 
Workers’ contribution to the pension fund having been deducted. 





| 
| 





0.39 ¢ (0.37 c| 0.37ce* 
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TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 


WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 







































i 
NETHERLANDS POLAND | PoRTUGAL| SWEDEN 
(cont.) i 
Industry and occupation Utrecht Kato- Pos- War- | 7 i mn 3 
(with code letter) rec a eh FO ee | Lisbon Gitchorg Malmé = 
Mi i | od ei 
Rates — Earnings | Rates || Rates —— Rates — 















C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 
Fitters and _ tur- 


Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 


F. Furniture making : 


Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and bool:- 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 





M, Transport : 
Trams and buses : | 
Drivers 


Permanent way 
labourers 


O. Electric power distri- 
bution : 


Labourers (unsk.) 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 








ners (0.56) 0.62 i 
Iron moulders (0.56) 0.62 2 
Patternmakers J 


Bricklayers and 
masons 0. 

Structural iron 
workers (0. 


Concrete workers 0. 


Carpenters and 
joiners 0 
Painters 0 
Plumbers 0. 
Electrical fitters 0 
Labourers (unsk.) | 0 


Cabinet makers 0. 


binding : 

Hand com- ( 

positors a 0 

Machine ich . 

nme? ! 0. 
i Machine minders 0. 
| Bookbinders 0. 

Labourers (unsk.) | 0 


Electrical fitters 0. 
0 


Fl. ZI. 





“se ee 
—_ 





7 
= 
~ 


sot | * ft 
67" * It s 
59 . 

601% . 

47? * 


.65 b 0.66 b/ 1.18 
Conductors | 0.65 b 0.66 Bb) 1.14 
Cartage : 
Motor drivers 0.45? . ad 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) ° ° 0.93 
Railways : 
Goods porters 0.42 ¢? ° . 


5? 0.67 1.8 
7 0.60 














Zi. 








Zi. 











| 
Esc. 


2.50 


| 3.00 | 
2:50 | 
| 








4 2.90 
sa 2.90 
2.80 
. 2.00 
- 1.90 


too 
ou 
oo 

















~_—— ee 


-—-— 
> 
— 

~ 


_ 
tow 
ou 





Kr. 


1.40 
1.54 
1.40 
1.20 


1.96 


1.54 
1.58 


1.80 
1.99 


1.62 


1.28 
1.49 
1.28 


[a*) 


mioin > 


Se 
=I Go Go bo 















-—— 





1.26? 


1.38 
1.26 
1.17 


“Fe 












Kr. 




































1.42 


1.59 
1.42 





1.14 















1.62 
1.62 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqq. 
nitions for certain occupations : Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Utrecht, tram employees only. 


age of two or more figures. 


1 Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreements. 


p- 432. 


(b) Supplementary defi- 
(c) Aver- 


2 See supplementary information, 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 


TABLE I. 








SWEDEN SWITZERLAND YUGOSLAVIA 


__ Stockholm _|| Basle | 
| Rates | Earnings 


Berne | Zurich || Belgrade | Livliana | Novi Sat 
| 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Split 





Rates Rates 





C. Mechanical engineering: 
Fitters and turners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unskilled) 


E. Building: 

Bricklayers and ma- 
sons 

Structural iron work- 
ers 

Concrete workers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Electrical fitters 

Labourers (unskilled) 


F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 

G. Printing and _ book- 

binding : 

Hand composi- 

tors 

Machine com- 

positors 

Machine minders 

Bookbinders 

Labourers (unskilled) 


Book 
and 
job 


L. Food Industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 
Motors drivers 
Horse drivers (| horse) 

Railways : 
Goods porters 
Permanent way la- 

bourers 





0. Electric power distribu- 
tion: 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unskilled) 


| Q. Local authorities : 


Kr. 














Fr. 


| 1.73 be 
| . 


1.20 b 





1.34 bef 


1.34 bef 





2.04 cf 
| 1.80c¢f7 


Fr. 
-73 be 
a. 


.20 b 


90 be? 
.29 be? 
90 be? 
54 be? 
.04 be* 


9 bce 


| 
| 
j 


2.29 c/ 


297 


| 
50 be?| 
.37 be?*| 

} 
A8 bef | 


48 bef} 


2.24c/ 


99 cf 


73 be 
_ 


.20 b 


43 bef|| 


92 bef || 
68 bef) 


Din. Din. 
20 | TJ 

| 6.00 
6.00 
3.00 


Din. 


8.00 4 
7.00 4.50 
7 4 
‘ 2 


Din. 
5.00 
. 


Fr. 


2.50 ¢ 


.00 50 
.00 2.00 


°* ® 
— 
on 


Sts 
mom * orcs 
coo 

uc. «1 


we 


2e) 10.00 


12.00 
10.00 
8.00 
5.00 


86 bee | 


7 bd /| 
96 bef 


| 


.67 be?) 
49 be?) 


2.00 e 


43 bef | 3467] 2.50e) 


| 
4.60 ¢ | 


65 ¢ | 3.00 


| 
| 








Labourers (unskilled) | .98 2.08 ¢/ 68 bef 66 5.00 2.40 2.00 


| 
| 





|1.80¢/ 





(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 el seqqg. (b) Supplementary definitions for 
certain occupations ~ Fitters and turners, labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering): in Switzerland, workers 
employed in the central heating industry. Carpenters and joiners: in Switzerland, carpenters only. Painters: in Basle 
and Berne, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. Plumbers : in Basle and Zurich, workers in their third year 
after apprenticeship ; in Berne, in their second year after apprenticeship. Llectrical fitters (building): in Basle, workers 
in their fifth year after apprenticeship ; in Zurich, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Hand and machine 
compositors and machine minders (printing): in Switzerland, married workers, with more than two years’ service. 
Bookbinders and labourers (unskilled) (printing): in Switzerland, workers in bookbinding workshops, in their third 
year after apprenticeship. Bakers : in Switzerland, workers employed in large undertakings. Tram and bus drivers and 
conductors ‘ in Zurich, married workers. Motor drivers and horse drivers (cartage) : in Basle, workers in their second 
year, in Berne in their fifth year, and in Zurich in their third year after apprenticeship. Railway goods porters and 
permanent way labourers : in Switzerland, married workers. Electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) (electric power 
distribution), labourers (unskilled) (local authorities) : in Zurich, married workers. (c) Average of two or more figures. 
(d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, 
divided by normal hours of work. (f/) Averages calculated on the basis of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total 
normal hours of work. 


* Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. * Average rates per undertaking. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) 











Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) " 
bour- Syd 


ney 


! 
hoaiennaee | AusTRIA || BELGIUM 
| 
} 
| 


Graz, Tho 
Linz, Brussels || Halifax = 
| Vienna couver 
| 








C. Mechan ical engineer- 





ing: 
Fitters and tur- 
ners 44 44-50 b) 40-48 b 
Iron moulders 4 44-50 | 44-48 
Patternmakers 44-50 | 44-48 
Labourers (unsk.) 44 44-50 | 44-48 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 





F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors ny 
Machine 
compositors job 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry: 
Bakers 





M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Carta 


ge: 
Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 
Railways : 
Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 


0. Electric power distri- 


bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 





Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 









































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqg. (b) Supplementary 
definition of certain occupations : see notes to table I 


» Bricklayers only; masons, 40 hours. * Except Graz (53 hours). 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il, NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





} 

SPAIN || ESTONIA Unitep STaTEs 
Industry and occupation ! 

(with code letter) ] i| | | 

Bil- | Ma- | Va- | i Tallinn, || Balti-| Bos- | Chi- 

bao | drid =— || Tartu || more | ton | cago 





| *.% 


| 
| Denver) 





| 
| 
C. Mechanical engineer- | 


ing: 

Fitters and tur- 
ners 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 














F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


G. nee and book- 
binding : 


Hand 
compositors 
Machine 


compositors 
Machine on 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 





O. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.)| 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics, p. 428 et seqg. (6b) Supplementary defini- 
tion of certain occupations : see notes to Table I 


* 42 hours during certain winter months. * In the case of night work: 36 hours. * 8 hours per day. 
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TABLE II, NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





Unitep States (cont.) | 





Industry and occupation | 
(with code letter) | New | New Phila- St. San 


|Orleans| York |delphia| Louis | Francisco Bordeaux |Lyons | Marseilles 








C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 

Fitters and tur-!| 
ners 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 


| 
E. Building : 
Bricklayers and| 

| 


masons 
Structural iron 

workers 
Concrete workers | 
Carpenters and | 

joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters | 
Labourers (unsk.) 








F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 


} 
| 


G. Printing and beck-| 
binding: 
Hand 
compositors a 
Machine oo 
compositors i 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders | 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers | 


O. Electric power distri-| 
bution : } 


Electrical fitters | 











Labourers (unsk.) 





Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) | 























_ (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et segg. (b) Supplementary defini- 
tion of certain occupations: see notes to table I. 


1 8 hours per day. * Hours variable, according to firms. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





a . 
GREAT BRITAIN Hexoany| IntsH Free Stats 





Industry and occupation - —_——§} 


(with code letter) i i Glas- Lon- | Man- | New- Dub-/| Dun- 
gow Leeds don | chester! castle [Budapest | Cork lin | dalk 





C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and tur- 
ners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 





E. Building: 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 





F. Furniture making : 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
a 
Machine 
compositors 
Machine ore ae 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 





O. Electric power distri- 
| bution : 
Electrical fitters 47 47 47 44 
Labourers (unsk.) 47 47 47 44 


Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 47* | 47° | 47 | 44 


| LL | 















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics, p. 428 et seqq. (b) Rinne de fi- 
nition of certain occupations : see notes to table I 

* 44 hours in winter. * 44.5 hours in winter; 49.5 in summer; average: 48 hours. * 41.5 during ten 
winter weeks. ‘* 39 hours in winter. * For workers occupied on road construction and repairs, the figures are : 
42%-45 ¥ hours in winter, 48 in summer. ® In the case of one of the local authorities of the County of London: 
48 hours. 7 In 5-day workshops : 46 % hours. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





ITALY Latvia || NORWAY NETHERLANDS 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) Rot- 


Milan | Rome | Tri i Riga Oslo ter- | Utrecht 
dam 








C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing: 

Fitters and tur- 
ners 

Iron moulders 

Patternmakers 

Labourers (unsk.) 





E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 








F. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 





G. Printing and book- 
binding : 
Hand 
compositors 
Machine 


Book 
and 
compositors job 
Machine minders | 
Bookbinders | 
Labourers aed 





L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


M. Transport : 

Trams and buses : | 
Drivers } 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers | 
(1 horse) | 

Railways : | 
Goods porters 
Permanent way | 

labourers | 52 














QO. Electric power distri- 
buti j 


ion : 
Electrical fitters ° 
Labourers (unsk.)| * 


Q. Local authorities: | 


Labourers (unsk.)| 48 





















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et segg. (6b) Supplementary defini- nitie 
tion of certain occupations: see notes to table I. a 


+ Tram employees only ; bus operators, 48 hours. * In the case of night work : 39 hours (36 hours in under- = 
ft 


takings which do not belong to the Employers’ Association). * In the case of night work : 36 hours. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (a) (cont.) 





YUGOSLAVIA 


p Por- Sw | Switzer- 
OLAND TUGAL WEDEN | ype 





| 
| 
=F 
| 


Industry and aguapetien 
(with code letter) lets Gitebo 
Cato- , rE, i oe? peel 
— Poznan, || Lisbon Malmé, > _ Liubl — Split | 
Warsaw Stockholm uric grade lana a 
a — ee 
| 


l i 
| | 
| } 





C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 
Fitters and tur- 
ners 
Iron moulders 
Patternmakers 
Labourers (unsk.) 








E. Building : 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
Structural iron 
workers 
Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 





FP. Furniture making: 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
French polishers 











G. Printing and book- 
binding : 





Machine 
compositors 
Machine minders 
Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
Bakers 


=| -? 
jog 








Trams and buses : 
Drivers 
Conductors 

Cartage : 

Motor drivers 
Horse’ drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

Goods porters 
Permanent way 
labourers 





0. Electric power distri- 
| bution : 
Electrical fitters 40 46 48 
Labourers (unsk.) 40 46 48 


| Q. Local authorities : 
Labourers (unsk.) 36 46 48 48b | . 48 





| 




















, (a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on p. 428 et seqqg. (6b) Supplementary defi- 
nition of certain occupations : see notes to table I 
* Statutory hours ; may be prolonged, up to 48 hours, as from 1 Jan. 1934. * At Poznan, 56hours. * Ap- 
proximate figures. ‘ Summer hours. * Basle: 49 hours; Berne, 50 hours; Zurich, 48 hours ; summer hours. 
Basle and Zurich only. 7” Zurich only. 
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(Teat continued from page 41.1) 







Normat Hours or Work 






Table II contains the data received on the number of normal 
hours of work in the towns and occupations covered by the enquiry. 

These data are either derived from the same sources as the data 
on wage rates, or are taken from legislative provisions. It may once 
more be emphasised that they cannot in any way be interpreted as 
indicating the actual hours of work}, on account of the great extent 
of short time in many industries at the present time. 













Nores ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE WAGES AND Hours 
oF Work STATISTICS IN TABLES I AND II, INDICATED BY THE LETTER a 







Australia. 
Rates ; Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by arbitration awards, and which 
may be taken as approximately representative of average earnings. 
Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by arbitration awards of the Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Council of Industry of New South Wales, 
by Wages Councils, or by collective agreements in force. 
















Austria. 
Rates: Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by collective agreements or 

other decisions in force, and approximately equivalent to predominant rates. 
Earnings: Average actual earnings of time workers, according to information 

supplied by employers’ or workers’ associations. Figures in parentheses : average 

hourly earnings of piece workers. 

Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 













Belgium. 

Rates: Minimum time rates of wages, according to the scales quoted by the 
official employment exchange in Brussels, as fixed by collective agreements in 
force or with employers’ offers, and with the rates stated on the certificates issued 
to persons involuntarily unemployed. For mechanical engineering and building, 
the figures are equivalent to average wages actually paid in the majority of cases. 
Hours ;: Normal statutory hours of work. 















Canada. 

Rates and Hours: Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
in force on 1 October 1935 ; for most of the occupations under the headings building 
and printing, and for transport, the figures given are trade union rates. 







Denmark. 

Rates : Minimum time rates or “ minimum payment ” on time work (especially 
in mechanical engineering) fixed by collective agreements ; the rates actually paid 
are generally higher. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked on time and piece work. 

Hours : Normal hours of work as fixed by collective agreements. 













! For statistics of hours actually worked, cf., in the International Labour Review, 
quarterly tables : statistics of the general level of actual hours of work ; and in 
the I.L.O. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : Labour Statistics, Table VII : actual hours 
of work, by industries. 














STATISTICS 


Spain. 

Rates and hours: Minimum time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
established by joint labour boards (for highly skilled workers). For Bilbao, these 
rates represent, as a rule, actual earnings per normal hour on time work. 


Estonia. 

Rates : Medians of time rates of wages in July 1935, determined from individual 
contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely lacking). 
Figures in parentheses : average of minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. 


Earnings: Medians of average earnings per normal hour of work of time and 
piece workers in July 1935. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


United States. 


Rates and Hours : For building, for printing and bookbinding, bakers, transport, 
and electric power distribution, minimum time rates of wages and normal hours 
of work, fixed by trade unions or collective agreements, applicable to members 
of the American Federation of Labour on 15 May 1935. These rates are regarded 
as representative for the whole year; they are generally predominant rates of 
wages. For mechanical enginecring and furniture making, rates are those com- 
municated by unions not affiliated to the American Federation of Labour, and 
generally represent wages provided for by trade union agreements ; except in the 
case of pattern-makers, for whom the figures represent average wages of trade 
union workers. 

For unskilled labourers (local authorities) the rates represent the commencing 
wages of common street labourers during the wage-period ending at the date nearest 
to 16 September 1935. 


France. 

Rates: Average time rates of wages, in accordance with collective agreements 
or other decisions in force, or based on information supplied by organisations of 
employers or workpeople. Figures in parentheses: basic time rates for piece 
workers. (For Lyons, figures for 15 October 1935 ; for Paris, figures for 1 October 
1935, except for mechanical engineering, figures for which are averages for the 
third quarter of 1935.) 

Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 


Great Britain. 

Rates and Hours: Time rates of wages and normal hours of work embodied 
in collective agreements or recognised by organisations of employers and work- 
people, or usually in force, on 1 October 1935. However, in a certain number of 
cases (indicated by a special note) the rates are those described as minimum rates 
in collective agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually paid 
to men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 12s. per week. 
The collective agreements in force in this industry provide that basic rates for 
piece work shall be such as will enable a workman of average ability to earn at 
least 25 per cent. over time rates, excluding “ war bonus ”’. 


Hungary. 
Earnings: Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings for time work. 


Hours ;: Normal hours of work. 


Irish Free State. 


Rates: Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements in force 
in November 1935. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates, except 


9 
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for trams in Dublin, which pay in many cases rates considerably higher than the 
minimum rates quoted. 
Hours : Normal hours of work during the complete week. 












Italy. 

Rates: Minimum rates of wages for time and for piece work (including cost- 
of-living bonus and other allowances, if any) generally fixed by collective agree- 
ments in force at 1 January 1935. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated 
by note 5) the figures represent predominant rates or those most usually paid. 


Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 













Latvia. 
Rates: Weighted arithmetic mean of typical time rates of wages. For motor 
lorry and van drivers, figures for June 1935. 
Earnings : Weighted arithmetic mean of earnings per hour worked. 
Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 












Norway. 
Rates: Standard rates generally fixed by collective agreements, or average 
wages actually paid for time work. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated 
by note *) the figures represent minimum time rates fixed by collective agreements. 
Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work, account 
being taken of payments for overtime worked. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures given for both rates and earnings are 
the result of an enquiry undertaken by the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, Oslo. They relate to all skilled workers and to all unskilled workers respec- 
tively, engaged in this branch of industry in February 1935. 


Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


















Netherlands. 

General: Following an enquiry undertaken among the municipal statistical 
services of four Dutch towns, it has been possible to establish the data relating to 
wages on a more uniform basis. Consequently, the figures given in the present 
study are not strictly comparable with the corresponding data given in previous 
articles. 

Rates: Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, or by Government 
or local authorities, according to employers’ regulations or the scales in force. 
Generally they are minimum rates, which may nevertheless be considered as repre- 
senting in most cases the rates currently applied (except for electrical fitters in 
the building trade at Utrecht, where they are typical rates noted by the Labour 
Exchange). 

For transport, distribution of electricity, and local authorities’ services in 
Amsterdam, averages for 1934. 

Figures in parentheses: in Amsterdam and Rotterdam: minimum hourly 
wages guaranteed to piece workers ; in Utrecht : indicatory basic time rates for 
piece work, according to employers’ regulations. Further, the data given for 
Amsterdam are averages for the first six months of 1935. 

Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work; the 
workers’ compulsory insurance contributions are deducted, but account is taken 
of payments for overtime worked. For those engaged in mechanical engineering 
and for structural iron workers in Amsterdam, averages for the first six months 
of 1935. 

Hours: Normal hours of work, fixed by legislative measures or regulations, 
or by collective agreements in force. 




























Poland. 
Earnings: Estimated average earnings per hour worked, for time work. 
Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 
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Portugal. 

Rates ; Predominant time rates of wages, fixed individually by verbal agreement 
between employers and workers, and generally equivalent to average actual! earn- 
ings. 

Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 


Sweden. 

Rates: Typical or predominant time rates of wages. However, in a certain 
number of cases (indicated by note *) the figures are minimum time rates of wages 
fixed by collective agreements. 

Earnings : Average earnings per hour worked in 1934, for time and piece work, 
account being taken of the value of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. 


Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 


Switzerland. 


Rates and Hours: Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
fixed by collective agreements, regulations, or other agreements. However, in a 
certain number of cases (indicated by note ') the figures are minimum time rates 
fixed by collective agreements. 


Yugoslavia. 


Rates and Hours: Typical time rates of wages and normal hours of work, 
communicated by the Central Secretariat of the Chambers of Labour. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON WAGES 
Great Britain. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1934! 
(including payments for overtime and night shifts and bonus payments, but 


excluding out-working and travelling allowances) ® 





North- 
| North- East 


Birming- . West- Man- : 
| ham district district district dinteiet chester district 
district (Clyde) district (New- 
(Glasgow) . 
castle) 


Occupation 





d. 
Fitters and turners 
(average) 3: 
Time work 8.86 3.04 |1 5.84 3.80 3.73 
Piece work 5.72 4.70 |1 10.18 5.83 5.93 


Iron moulders : 
Time work 2.43 4.73 8.88 |1 4.65 4.10 3.42 
Piece work 6.01 7.51 7.18 |1 7.69 6.36 6.88 


Patternmakers : 
Time work r 4.72 4.67 3.92 6.26 4.49 4.15 
Piece work * 7.79 4.24 7.67 6.64 6.60 


Labourers : 
Time work 0 11.65 |0 11.98; 0 11.60 | 0 11.27 |1 0.72) 0 10.98 | 0 11.69 
Piece work 1 3.46 * 1 0.98/}1 2.16/|1 2.86/1 0.08 1 2 





























* Between October 1934 and October 1935, rates of wages of all categories of adult workers 
employed in undertakings belonging to the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Fede- 
ration were increased by 2s. weckly. 

* Information supplied by the Federation. 

* Unweighted average of earnings in the two occupations considered, calculated by the 
International Labour Office. 
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Poland. 
AVERAGE HOURLY GROSS EARNINGS OF ALL ADULT MALE WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES IN MAY 19351! 
(undertakings with more than 20 workers) 





Occupation Katowitz | Lodz Poznan Warsaw 





Zi. . Zi. Zi. 





Mechanical engineering 0. 
Building : (a) 

(b) 
Furniture making 


Printing and _ book- 
binding 0.99 





Food industry 0.71 

















+ Exclusive of any deduction. 
(a) Building properly so called. 
(6) Building installations (gas, electricity, ete.). 


APPENDIX 


TABLE A 


> 


Table A below gives the cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in the 
national currency in the different towns covered by the enquiry into 
wages, and also averages of the various towns for each country. ! 
These figures are based on the prices of 14 foodstuffs, communicated 
by the competent national or municipal statistical services, as a result 
of an enquiry carried out by the Office in connection with the wage 
enquiry.* A certain weight (the same for all towns) has been attached 
to each article so as to arrive at the cost of the “ basket of provisions ”’. 

These figures are not in any way offered as an exact and reliable 
measure of the cost of living in the various localities, but only as 
approximate indicators of the cost of living (in terms of foodstuffs), 
for the purpose of giving a very summary indication of the pur- 
chasing power of the wages given in the preceding statistics. To 
prevent any erroneous interpretation, their exact meaning and limit- 
ations may be recalled. 

In the first place, they are based on the prices of important food- 
stuffs only, and express the purchasing power of the national curren- 
cies only over these foodstuffs. It may quite reasonably be admitted 





1 For Great Britain it has not been possible to compute the cost of the basket 
of provisions for each town separately, the price data having been supplied only 
in the form of averages for 7 towns. 

2 The detailed data on the prices of the different articles used for these calcula- 
tions are published in the present number of the Review : “ Retail Prices in Certain 
Towns in 1935’. For the composition of the basket of provisions, ef. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1933 : “ An International Comparison 
of the Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 1932 ”’, 
p- 532. 
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TABLE A. COST OF THE “ BASKET OF PROVISIONS ” 
IN NATIONAL CURRENCIES IN OCTOBER 1935 ! 





r 
| | 

Cur- | Cost of the Cur- | Cost of the | 

Country and town rency | basket of Country and town rency | basket of | 
unit | provisions unit | provisions | 





Australia: 2 towns 6 Great Britain: 7 towns Penny 


Melbourne “« | 
Sydney 92.6 Hungary : Budapest Pengo 


Austria: 3 towns . k Irish Free State : 3 towns) Penny | 
Graz Cor 
Linz Dublin 
Vienna Dundalk 


Belgium: Brussels b Italy: 6 towns 

Florence 

Canada: 6 towns Genoa 
Halifax Milan 
Montreal j Rome 
Ottawa Trieste 
Toronto Turin 
Vancouver 


Winnipeg Latvia: Riga 


_ 
s) 

sr 
~ 





Norway: Oslo 


u 
uw 
wa 


Denmark : Copenhagen 





Netherlands : 4 towns 
Amsterdam 
The Hague 
Rotterdam 
Utrecht 


Spain: 4 towns 
Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Madrid 
Valencia 


— ee he 
$2 Go RS SS 
=I C'S mw 
& bo SS oO 


Poland: 4 towns 
Katowitz 
Lodz 
Poznan 

United States : 10 towns , Warsaw 
Baltimore 25. 

Boston 226. Portugal : Lisbon 
Chicago 
Denver 210.: Sweden: 3 towns 
Los Angeles f Goteborg 

New Orleans ss 214.! Malmo 

New York 235.! Stockholm 
Philadelphia 227.! 

St. Louis 213. Switzerland : 3 towns 
San Francisco 232. Basle 

Berne 

France: 6 towns : i Zurich 
Bordeaux 
Lille 30. Yugoslavia : 4 towns 
Lyons 28.! Belgrade 
Marseilles 32.7% Liu liana 
Nancy 29.8 Novi Sad 
Paris 33.56 Split 


Estonia: 2 towns 
Tallinn 
Tartu 


be te 


errs 
BS Sr ts 


to 





























’ Except for Italy (January 1935) ; Estonia (July 1934) ; Spain (one town), France (5 towns), 
the Irish Free State, and the Netherlands (2 towns) (November 1934). 

* Cost calculated by using an estimate for one or two minor articles, based on prices in another 
town in the same country or prices in the same town at an earlier date. 

* Cost calculated on the basis of average prices weighted according to the population of the 
towns. 


that this measure is fairly representative for foodstuffs in general, 
the prices of which tend to bear a certain fixed relation to each other ; 
though even here important reservations must be made. But it is 
impossible to extend this measure directly to the aggregate of other 
goods and services of everyday use, as the purchasing power of the 
various national currencies is not necessarily the same over articles 
of clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses 
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as it is over foodstuffs. If these other articles could be included in 
the “basket of provisions ”, so as to make it more representative of 
the aggregate consumption, the relations between these complete 
indicators of the cost of living would be different from those based 
exclusively on the prices of foodstuffs, and in some cases the difference 
might be appreciable. 

In the second place, these figures, even considered strictly as an 
indication of purchasing power over foodstuffs, are at best only a 
very rough measuring rod. There is no guarantee that the quality 
of these articles is absolutely the same in all cases, so that the cost 
of the basket of provisions may be more or less affected by the fact 
that the articles selected are of a relatively higher or lower quality. 
These divergencies in themselves may give a partial explanation 
of certain differences in the cost of the basket of provisions between 
towns in the same country, to which too much importance should 
not be attached ; in the averages computed for the country as a 
whole they would have a tendency to cancel one another out. Lastly, 
asthe quantity or “weight” attached to each article is the same 
for all towns, this uniform composition of the basket is not every- 
where an equally accurate reflection of the current consumption 
habits ; certain articles which are little consumed in a given country 
—and may therefore be rather dear—will in fact have relatively 
too much importance in the basket of provisions, while others in more 
current use will be under-represented or altogether absent ; in either 
case the result will be to exaggerate the total cost of the basket as 
compared with the cost in towns where the composition of the basket 
is a more accurate reflection of consumption habits. 

The figures in table A for the different towns can therefore not 
be used indiscriminately as a measure of purchasing power in general. 
Even with their signification restricted to foodstuffs, their reliability 
varies according to the countries or towns between which comparisons 
are being made. The greater the differences in the systems of prices 
and standards of living of the working classes, the less reliable will 
the comparisons be. 

It should be added that the “ basket of provisions ” in question 
is merely a theoretical concept: it should in no circumstances be 
used as even a rough measure of either the minimum or the normal 
expenditure of a working-class family. If to some extent its compo- 
sition (the relative importance assigned to each item) is based on the 
average consumption habits of the principal countries considered, 
its volume is purely arbitrary, since the number of articles included 
has been determined largely by the possibility of collecting prices 
regularly in the countries considered. The absolute amount of the 
cost of the basket of provisions in any particular town has therefore 
no intrinsic meaning ; it is significant only in its relation to the similar 
costs computed for other towns or countries. 

Lastly, as many currencies are at present subject to fluctuations 
in the exchange rates it has not been considered necessary to express 
the figures in a common currency at the rate of exchange at some 
given date. 

The method of using the figures in table A to determine approxi- 
mately the purchasing power (over food) of wages is as follows. Each 
wage figure is divided directly by the cost of the basket for the corres- 

nding town, both figures being expressed in the national currency. 
he quotient gives the number of times the wage in question can pur- 
chase the basket of provisions at the prices prevailing in the corres- 
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ponding town. It may be noted that the absolute value of these 
figures, too, is meaningless ; as the volume of the basket of provisions 
is arbitrary, the number of baskets that a given wage can buy is 
necessarily so also, and all that matters is the relation between these 
numbers, which are thus merely coefficients of the purchasing power 
of wages over foodstuffs. For convenience of comparison, and also 
to prevent false interpretations, it is thus convenient to express these 
coefficients in terms of one of them (the coefficient for one town or 
the average coefficient for a country); dividing each coefficient by 
the one chosen as base gives an index number of “ real” wages. 


TABLE B 


Table B below gives the coefficients for the conversion into French 
francs of the national currencies of the different countries covered 
by the enquiry, at the average rate of exchange in 1935 and at their 
gold parity. The French franc has been chosen (in continuation of 
the similar table given in the appendix to the articles analysing the 
results of the preceding enquiries as being one of the currencies still 
remaining stable into which the wage data for the different countries 
may be converted if it is wished to estimate their gold value from the 
standpoint of the cost of labour, considered as an element in the cost 
of production. The conversion is effected by multiplying the data 
in the national currency by the corresponding coefficient. These 
data have been communicated by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. 


TABLE B. COEFFICIENTS FOR THE CONVERSION INTO FRENCH FRANCS 
OF THE CURRENCIES OF THE COUNTRIES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY 





Coefficients of Coefficients of 
conversion conversion 


Average | Average 

rate of —_ rate of on 
exchange m exchange sn 
in 1935 y in 1935 y 











Australia 2.9 6.2 || Hungary 4.42) 4.5 
Austria . 2.8 3.6 || Irish Free State : 
Belgium x 0.51 | 0.54) Italy 
Canada 15.1 5 || Latvia 
Denmark 3.3 .8 || Norway 
Spain » 2.1 .9 || Netherlands 
| Estonia Kr. 4.1 8 || Poland 
| United States 15.2 .5 || Portugal 
| France . 1.0 .0 || Sweden 
| Great Britain . 3.7 .2 || Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
































+ New parity. fixed on 31 March 1935, 
? Official rate. 
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Retail Prices in Certain Towns in 1935 


The following table gives the results of the enquiry carried out 
by the International Labour Office into retail prices in different 
countries in 1935, in continuation of enquiries on the subject for 
previous years which have been published in the Review under a 
similar title. } 

This table gives the retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles 
of heating and lighting in October 1935 (or some neighbouring date) 
in 21 countries. 

In principle, the countries and towns covered by the enquiry are 
the same as those of the annual enquiry carried out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on wages and normal hours of work in 30 
specified occupations. ? Information is also given for three additional 
countries—Germany, Finland and Czechoslovakia. For these the 
appropriate wage figures are not available; it has, however, been 
possible to obtain data relating to prices. 

Most of these data have been communicated to the Office by 
the competent national or municipal statistical services; in a few 
cases, however (Germany, Italy, Portugal) all or part of the informa- 
tion has been taken by the Office from official publications of the 
countries concerned. It should be remembered that the articles 
whose prices are recorded are not always of exactly the same quality 
in different countries and even in different towns of the same country. 

So far as wood, coal and coke are concerned, the original prices 
quoted in some countries for the unit of volume have been converted 
by the Office into figures for the unit of weight (kilo) ; for this purpose 
certain scales of equivalents (indicated in the notes) have been used. 
For gas and electricity estimates have in some cases had to be made 
according to prices in force, graduated according to the amounts 
consumed. 

As a rule, an unweighted arithmetic average has been calculated 
by the Office for prices in various towns in the same country. For 
two countries, however (Great Britain and Czechoslovakia), these 
averages have been communicated by the competent statistical 
services and are weighted according to the approximate importance 
of the population of the towns considered. 

The enquiry relating to rents in the corresponding towns, which 
in previous years has been undertaken conjointly with that on prices, 
has not been repeated this year, as the Office has at present under 
consideration certain improvements in the scope of these statistics. 





1 For the results of the last enquiry, ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 3, March 1935, pp. 428-436: “ Retail Prices and Rents in Certain Towns in 
1934 ”’. 

2 Cf. in the present number of the Review : “ Wages and Normal Hours of Work 
in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in October 1935”, pp. 410-435. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES! OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD, HEATING AND LIGHTING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 





| 
GEr- Aus- Avs- | Betorum |CANADA ae Srain @ 


| 

| Esro- 

MANY? TRALIA TRIA | nia 8 

Article Oe ES ae aes ‘ mm & 
| 





| 


4 » 


6 towns | 2 towns |3 towns! Brussels |6 towns) Copen- | 4 towns |2 towns 
hagen 








RMs Sch. | rs. | Cents | Kr. Ptas. 

1. White bread ig. 0.71 f 1.67 | 13.4 0.83 | 0.68 
2. Rye or “ black” 

bread 0.32 0.62 | ° 0.19 0.70 

3. Flour (wheaten) 0.47 . 0.72 ¥ . 0.29 0.85 
4. Oatmeal or rolled | | 

oats 0.50 5.6 } of 0.61 2.00 

5. Butter: fresh 3.10 37.6 4.33 30. 9.00 

salt . ad ” .82 9.00 

. Margarine 1.71 2.79 a (Co 50 

. Lard 1.83 3.00 38. 2.09 o% 
. Beef (home pro- | 
| 











duce): ist qual. 
2nd qual. 
. Mutton (home pro-; 
duce: ist qual. sd 
2nd qual. | 


. 9. -70 
1.61 . 2.33 


7] 


33 


- bt 





. Pork: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
. Veal: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
. Bacon 
3. Potatoes 
. Sugar (white gra- 
nulated) 
. Coffee 
». Tea 
. Cocoa 
. Cheese 
. Milk (unskimmed) 
. Eggs (fresh) 
. Rice 
. Macaroni or similar 
products 
. Peas (dried) 
24. White or red hari- 
cot beans 
. Prunes (dried) 
26. Olive oil 








toto 
Ione 
au » 
Sw toto 


- 





~~ 
a —) 
a 
on 1 
C-n«l 
_ 


0.08 5 
0.04 


coocoew 
meee 
NINWOS * 





aed 
“I &® 


tote 


= 
> 
w 


7. Firewood (fir) 100 kg| 3.6 X 3.7: | 58.57! 10.00 10.63 
28. Bituminous coal 
(household) a 3.3 | 3.3 ee | 108.6 3.99 27.69 
. Coke i r 65.: ; | 130.0 4.76 15.13 
. Electricity (for 
lighting) Kwh. by * 3. ‘ 1.85 | 3.7° 0.34 0.81 

t 2 





. Gas M*. 16 *, 3 0.90 4.9° 0.15 0.48 
- Paraffin oil Litre ee } 4 2.40 6.2 0.20 0.90 

















* Unweighted arithmetic averages of prices in the different towns of each country (calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office). 

* Data corresponding to those for previous years, taken (unless otherwise stated : see notes * and *) from 
Wirtschajt und Statistik. No. 21, Nov. 1935, published by the Statistisches Reichsamt, 

* Averages between Berlin and Hamburg prices only ; data taken from the municipal statistical publications 
of these towns ; for Berlin, from the Berliner Wirtschaftsberichte, No. 20, Oct. 1935; for Hamburg, from Aus 
Hamburg Verwaltung und Wirtschaft, No. 10, Dec. 1935. 

* Data relating to Berlin only. 

, * To these prices are added fixed annual charges for installation, rent of meter, etc., varying in the different 
owns. 

* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 

? Calculated on the basis of prices per m*. at the rate of 500 kg. per m°. 

* Calculated on the basis of a monthly consumption of 25 kw. 

* Calculated on the basis of 3,000 cubic feet. 

** Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 

** Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre at the rate of 50 kg. per hectolitre. 

* For one town : data for November 1935. 

* Data for July 1935. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES! OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (FOOD, HEATING AND LIGHTING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
IN OCTOBER 1935 (cont.) 





UNITED Fin- | FRANCE GREAT Hun- |IrRtsaq FREE 
STATES LAND ad BRITAIN GARY State’ 





Article 
Buda- 


pest 3 towns 


10 towns |Helsinki|6 towns| 7 towns 





Cents | Fin. M. ‘rs. Pengo 


. White bread . 18.3 9.97 p 0.40 
2. Rye or “ black” 
bread 20.1 3.60 
. Flour (wheaten) 11.6 5.55 
. Oatmeal or rolled 
oats 16.4 3.53 
. Butter: fresh 74.4 28.80 
salt ° 
. Margarine 2 16.50 
. Lard ° 
. Beef (home prod.) : 
ist quality - 12.17 
2nd quality a 10.17 
. Mutton (home pro- 
duce: 1st qual. 
2nd qual. 
. Pork: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
. Veal: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
. Bacon 
3. Potatoes 
. Sugar (white gra- 
nulated) 
. Coffee 
. Tea 
. Cocoa 
. Cheese 
. Milk (unskimmed) 
. Eggs (fresh) 
Rice 
22. Macaroni or similar 
products 
. Peas (dried) 
24. White or red hari- 
cot beans 
. Prunes (dried) 
. Olive oil 


0.34 
0.31 


uw 


1.50 
2.30 
. 


2.40 
1.74 


bo os 09 
SS SSeSPee & « 


1.70 


1.55 
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. Firewood (fir) 
. Bituminous coal 
(household) 
Coke 
. Electricity (for 
lighting) 
Gas 
2. Paraffin oil 


oe - Sree Sf 


bob 


aN 
or 


or os 
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. 


wom 
Somw o~ 
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_* Unweighted arithmetic averages of prices in the different towns of each country (calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office) ; for Great Britain, averages weighted according to population in the towns considered 
(official communication). 


* Price of bituminous coal (average for 7 towns) ; price of anthracite : 157.5 cents (average for 8 towns). 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 500 kg. per m*. 

* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 50 kg. per hectolitre. 

* For five towns: data for November 1935. 

* Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 

7 Data for November 1935. 


* Data for January 1935, taken from the Bollettino dei Prezzi, No. 7, July 1935, published by the Istituto 
centrale di Statist ica del Regno d’Italia. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES! OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY 
CONSUMPTION (Foop, HEATING AND LIGHTING) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 


IN OCTOBER 1935 (cont.) 





Article 


NE- 
THER- 
LANDS*® 


POLAND 


Por- 
TUGAL 





4 towns 


4 towns 


Lisbon 


Swe- 
DEN 


3 towns| 


| 

Swit- | 
ZER- | 
LAND | 
' 


3 towns 


CzEcno- | 


SLOVAKIA | 


3 towns 


YuaGo- 
SLAVIA 


4 towns 





. White bread 
2. Rye or “ black”’ 
bread 
3. Flour (wheaten) 
. Oatmeal or rolled 
oats 
. Butter: fresh 
salt 
3. Margarine 
. Lard 
. Beef (home pro- 
duce): ist qual. 
2nd qual. 
. Mutton (home pro- 
duce: ist qual. 
2nd qual. 
. Pork: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
. Veal: 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
2. Bacon 
3. Potatoes 
. Sugar (white gra- 
nulated) 
. Coffee 
. Tea 
. Cocoa 
. Cheese 
. Milk (unskimmed) 
20. Eggs (fresh) 
- Rice 
. Macaroni or similar 
products 
23. Peas (dried) 
. White or red hari- 
cot beans 
. Prunes (dried) 
26. Olive oil 





. Firewood (fir) 
. Bituminous 
(household) 
Coke 
30. Electricity 
lighting) 
31. Gas 
2. Paraffin oil 


coal 


(for 








Kwh. 
M®*. 
Litre 








Florin 
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0.18 
0.18 
0.24 
1.81 
. 
1.19 
0.89 
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_* Unweighted arithmetic averages of prices in the different towns of each country (calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office) ; for Czechoslovakia, averages weighted according to population in the towns considered 


(official communication). 


* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*. at the rate of 500 kg. per m’. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 50 kg. per hectolitre. 


For two towns: data for November 1935. 


Averages calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 
* To these prices are added fixed annual charges for installation, rent of meter, etc., varying in the different 


towns. 


* Data taken from the Boletim Mensal, No. 10, Octs 1935, published by the Portuguese National Statistical 


Institute. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its Nineteen Sessions held 1919-1935. 
Geneva, 1936. 363 pp. 3s. 6d. ; $1. 


International Labour Conference. Nineteenth Session, Geneva 1935. Record 
of Proceedings. Geneva, 1935. xxxv + 1015 pp. 


International Survey of Social Services 1933. Volume I. Studies and 
Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 13. Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1936. 
xv + 710 pp. 15s.; $4. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace 
Foundation, New York and Boston. 

In December 1933, the International Labour Office published the first edition 
of an International Survey of Social Services containing studies on the working, 
in 1930, of the social services of 24 countries. The first edition having had a favour- 
able reception, the Governing Body requested the Office to publish a second edition 
of the Survey to deal with the working of social services in 1933. The plan for the 
second edition is the same as that for the first. The material for each country is 
arranged in six parts : statistics of population with distribution of employed per- 
sons by branch of economic activity or by occupational group ; social insurance ; 
social assistance ; housing ; family allowances ; holidays with pay. For each social 
service, the work gives, on the one hand, a short analysis of the relevant legislation, 
and, on the other, statistics relating to its application. The statistics concerning 
social insurance, for example, show the number of insured persons, financial 
resources of the scheme and expenditure, and particulars contained in the annual 
reports and balance sheets. 

The studies cover 38 countries ; it was therefore considered necessary to publish 
the work in two volumes. The first, which appeared in January 1936, contains 
studies on the social services of the following 19 countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United States of 
America. 

The second volume, which will probably be published in June or July 1936, 
will deal with the following 19 countries: Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 

As in the case of the first edition, the national monographs prepared by the 
International Labour Office were checked and completed by the national adminis- 
trative departments, and, in many cases, the Office had the satisfaction of receiving 
new and hitherto unpublished information. The second edition of the Survey, 
which is of wider international scope than the first, presents fuller information and 
constitutes an indisputably valuable instrument of study for all who desire a 
general idea of the extension and working of social services in a large number of 
countries. It is of particular interest to the 24 countries that figure in both editions, 
for it enables them to note the development in the assistance and social insurance 
institutions in those countries from 1930 to 1933, and to appraise the effects of the 
economic depression on the degree of protection that these institutions offer the 
workers, 
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——— Preparatory Maritime Meeting, Geneva, November- December 1935. Geneva, 
1936, Ix + 274 pp. 

An introduction gives the decisions of the Governing Body in April 1935, 
in virtue of which the Preparatory Maritime Meeting was convened. The work is 
in two parts. The first contains the Report of the Meeting, including the list of 
delegates, the report of the Hours and Manning Committee, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Holidays with Pay for Seamen, and an appendix to each report. The 
second part is a record of the proceedings of the Meeting, containing a list of the 
officers of the Meeting and its committees, a record of the plenary sittings and 
of the work of the two committees, together with an index of speakers. 


Recreation and Education. Reports presented to the International Confe- 
rence on Workers’ Spare Time, Brussels, 15-17 June 1935. Studies and Reports, 
Series G (Housing and Welfare) No. 4. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 1936. vu 
+ 151 pp. 4s.; $1. Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foun- 
dation, New York and Boston. 

The reports and documents contained in this volume give an idea of the pre- 
sent position regarding the utilisation of workers’ spare time and the methods 
adopted in different countries for the development of popular education. The 
reports and documents are arranged in three groups, the first dealing with the pro- 
blems and methods of organising workers’ spare time and popular education, 
the second consisting of descriptions of some practical achievements, and the third 
being devoted to a report on the International Committee on Workers’ Spare 
Time. An appendix contains a list of institutions and organisations represented 
at the Conference and the texts of resolutions, etc. 


—— The International Labour Organisation and Social Insurance. Studies 
and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 12. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 
1936. vill + 219 pp. 5s. 6d.: $1.50 Distributed in the United States by the 
World Peace Foundation, New York and Boston. 

The aim of this volume is to give a general survey of the efforts made and results 
achieved by the International Labour Organisation in the course of fifteen years 
in the field of social insurance. The work, which deals with the different branches 
of social insurance, with the exception of compensation for occupational diseases, 
maternity insurance and unemployment insurance, consists of three parts. The 
first gives an account of the development of national social insurance laws through- 
out the world. The second deals with the work of the International Labour Office 
in the field of social insurance, and the methods it has adopted in carrying out 
its task, which consists primarily in the collection and distribution of information. 
The third part, which forms the main body of the survey, gives an account of the 
international system of regulations which the Conference has adopted in the form 
of Draft Conventions and Recommendations concerning workmen’s compensation 
for industrial accidents, sickness insurance and pension insurance, the guiding 
principles laid down by the International Committee of Experts on Social Insu- 
rance for curative and preventive assistance, and for the economical administra- 
tion of medical and pharmaceutical benefits, and a table of the principal stages 
in the development of social insurance legislation in each country. 

The work is designed for any reader interested in labour problems, and more 
particularly for social insurance experts. 


—— The Migration of Workers. Recruitment, Placing and Conditions of Labour. 
Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration) No. 5. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 
1936. 1v + 205 pp. 6s.6d. ; $1.75. Distributed in the United States by the World 
Peace Foundation, New York and Boston. 

The report begins with a statistical review of migration movements during 
the last few ycars. The second part deals with recruiting and placing, giving an 
account of general principles, recruiting procedure, and regulations relating to 
the selection, transport, reception, placing and repatriation of emigrants, and 
other matters ; it should be mentioned that the report does not deal with the 
recruiting of labour in colonies and territories with analogous labour conditions. 
The third part contains information on the problem of equality of treatment for 
immigrant and national workers, on working and living conditions, and on orga- 
nisations for the protection of migrants. 
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Union interparlementaire.. Résolutions des conférences et décisions principales 
du Conseil. Il. 1919-1934. Lausanne, Genéve, Librairie Payot, 1935. xxx + 
191 pp. 

This volume is a continuation of the collection of resolutions and decisions 
published in 1911 covering the first period of the history of the Interparliamentary 
Union from its beginnings in 1888 down to its sixteenth Conference in 1910. As 
is pointed out in the interesting introduction, a comparison of the two volumes 
shows the extension of the scope of the Union’s activities since the war, in accord- 
ance with the changes introduced into its constitution. While before the war the 
Union dealt almost exclusively with problems of law, since the war it has enlarged 
the sphere of its duties to include “ all problems of an international order of which 
it is possible to promote the solution by parliamentary means ’’. Thus, the present 
volume contains under the head “ Social policy’? matter which was outside the 
plan of the preceding volume. It includes several resolutions adopted at recent 
Conferences of the Union on the protection of women and children, unemployment 
among young persons, and the regulation of hours of labour, in support of the work 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Trade Union Law in Canada. Ottawa, 1935. 114 pp. 


CHILE 
Direccién general de Estadistica. Estadistica anual de demografia y asistencia 
social. Ano 1933. Santiago, 1935. 1x + 115 pp. 


CHINA 

Ministry of Industries. National Agricultural Research Bureau. The National 
Agricultural Research Bureau, Its Scope and Work. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 1. Nanking, 1934. 12 pp. 


— Department of Agricultural Economics. Crop Reporting in China 
1933. Special Publication No. 1. Nanking, 1934. 44 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ministerstva Zemedelstvi. Zdklady organisace zemedelstvi Ceskoslovenské Repu- 
bliky. Die Grundlagen der Organisation der Tschecoslowakischen Landwirtschaft. 
Les bases de l’organisation de Vagriculture en Tchécoslovaquie. By Dr. Edvard 
Reicu. Preface by Dr. Milana Hopi1. Z Ustavu pro zemédélskou politiku pri 
Ceskoslovenské Akademii ZemédéIské. Prague, 1934. 800 pp. 90 koruny. 


FRANCE 
Conseil national économique. Les conventions collectives de travail. Rapport 
présenté par Pierre LAROQUE. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1934. 304 pp. 


—— Les relations économiques entre la France et ses colonies. Rapport présenté 
par M. Georges Dayras, maitre des requétes au Conseil d’Etat, et adopté par le 
Conseil national économique, dans sa session du 30 novembre 1934. Paris, Impri- 
merie Nationale, 1934. 174 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeits- und Reichswirtschaftsrat. Neue Formen der Gemeinschaftsarbeit. 
New Forms of Community Work. Nouvelles formes du travail en commun. Berlin, 
1935. 28 pp. 

This pamphlet reproduces the texts, with translations into English and French, 
of the agreement concluded 21 March 1935 between the German Minister of Eco- 
nomy, the Minister of Labour, and the head of the Labour Front with a view to 
regulating their collaboration and co-ordinating their efforts, in the economic and 
social spheres, of the decree of the same date ratifying this agreement, and of the 
instructions of the head of the Labour Front concerning its application. These 
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texts are followed by a speech by Dr. Robert Ley, head of the Labour 
Front, made 7 March 1935 before representatives of the foreign Press, on the 
methods and aims of the German Labour Front. They are preceded by a 
short study by Dr. Wolfgang Pout, entitled “ New forms of community work ”’, 
in which the author defines the significance of the stage reached by the agreement 
of 21 March in the developments in progress in Germany during the last two years. 
He shows how, in face of the impossibility of creating a social organisation having 
a truly National-Socialist spirit with millions of people from the former trade 
unions who are still imbued with the ideas of the “ class war’’, the difficulty has 
been avoided by first directing the effort on to the plane of ideas. The agreement 
tends to prepare social autonomy by creating a spirit of collaboration between 
the different factors of production Its application, in the author’s opinion, will 
require a rather long time, for it is only with prudence and after full consideration 
that community organisms, composed of heads of undertakings and members of 
the staff as stipulated in the agreement, can be brought into being. Their role, 
moreover, will be that of intermediaries and not of organs with power to make 
decisions. The work of education will remain their essential task. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Industry and Art Education on the Continent. Educational 
Pamphlets No. 102. Industry Series No. 14. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1934. 130 pp. 2s. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the Year 1934. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. xu + 807 pp., map. 5s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under the Agri- 
cultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, for the Year ended 30 September 1934. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 64 pp. Is. 


Ministry of Labour. Memorandum by the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Commitiee on the Question of Excepting Certain Employments as Inconsiderable 
under Section 3 (3) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1935. 9 pp. 2d. 


Social Work (Women). Choice of Career Series, No. 22. (Secondary 
Schools.) London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1985. 16 pp. 3d. 


SCOTLAND 

Department of Agriculture. Fourth Report on the Profitableness of Farming in 
Scotland, 1931-2. The Financial Results obtained on Certain Groups of Farms in 
Scotland in 1931-2. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 56 pp. 1s. 3d. 


Department of Health. Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind. Seventh 
Report of Proceedings of the Scottish Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind 
to the Department of Health for Scotland, 1931-1934. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 18 pp. 3d. 


INDIA 


Consolidated Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 
the Year ending 31 December 1934. New Delhi, 1935. 22 pp. 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in India during the Year 1932-33. Delhi, 1935. 
21 pp. Re. 1.10 or 2s. 9d. 


Department of Industries and Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India for the Year ending 31 December 1934. Delhi, 1935. v + 167 pp. 
Rs. 2, or 3s. 6d. 
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ITALY 

Ministero dei Lavori Pubblici. Ufficio di Statistica. Le Opere Pubbliche al 
31 Dicembre 1933-XII. Tredicesimo supplemento al Bollettino Statistico del Minis- 
tero dei Lavori Pubblici e dell’Azienda Autonoma Statale della Strada. Rome, 
1934, 226 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Ministerie van Economische Zaken. Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. 
Jaarverslag over het jaar 1934. The Hague, 1935. 16 pp. 


SWEDEN 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ar 1933. Les sociétés coopé- 
ratives en Suéde en 1933. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 
1935. vi + 57 pp. 


Socialdepartementet. Organisationssakkunniga. Betéinkande med wutredning 
och forslag rérande den samhdilleliga hjalpverksamhetens organisation M. M. Statens 
offentliga utredningar 1934: 58. Stockholm, 1934, vit + 221 pp. 


Kortfatiad Framstilining av Organisationssakkunnigas betdénkande med 
Uiredning och Férslag rérande den Samhdlleliga Hjdlpverksamhetens Organisation 
M. M. Utarbetad pa uppdrag av de Sakkunniga. Stockholm, 1935. 23 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 
Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur Vinitiative populaire pour combattre la crise écono- 
mique et ses effets. Berne. 79 pp. 


UNITED STATES 
Board of Mediation. Annual Report for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1934, 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 1v+30 pp. 5 cents. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. A Preliminary Study on the Appli- 
cation of Section 213 of the Economy Act of 30 June 1932. Washington, 1935. 
9 pp., typescript. 

Section 218 of the Economy Act of 30 June 1932 provides that a married 
person employed in the service of the United States Government or the District 
of Columbia whose husband or wife is also employed in this service shall, when 
reduction of personnel becomes necessary, be dismissed before any other persons ; 
the Section also gives preference in appointment to persons other than those having 
husbands or wives employed in the said service. The study of the Women’s Bureau 
contains data on the application of this Section including the number of persons 
(men and women) affected up to 1 February 1935, and the salary classes to which 
these persons belonged. 


—— A Survey of the Shoe Industry in New Hampshire. By Agnes L. 
PETERSON. Bulletin No. 121. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v-+-100 
pp. 10 cents. 

A survey of wages, scheduled hours and working conditions in shoe factories 
in the State of New Hampshire during May, June and the first two weeks of July 
1933 ; 28 factories in nine cities and towns employing 3,260 men and 3,032 women 
are included in the study. 


The Hand-Made Handkerchief Industry in Continental United States. 
Washington, 1935. 38 pp., typescript. 

The hand-made handkerchief industry is carried on principally in or near Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The maximum number of workers employed in this 
industry during 1934 totalled 3,873 home workers and 188 workers employed at 
the headquarters of the firm. The California handkerchief makers are mostly 
middle-aged married women. About 50 per cent. of the women workers visited 
had to undertake home work because they had children or adult persons to provide 
for, or because of old age or feeble health ; 34 per cent., however, stated that 
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they would have preferred work outside the home. The study describes the industry, 
the wage system, and the earnings of home workers. The data furnished reveal 
the disadvantages of the home work system, such as irregularity of work, low 
wages (median weekly earnings were $2.80), delay in payment of wages, unfair 
deductions from workers’ pay by agents, etc. 


so Women’s Wages in Michigan Industries. Washington, 1935. 25 
pp., typescript. 

Contains the results of a survey, made in the autumn of 1934, of the earnings 
and working hours of women in factories, stores and laundries of the State of 
Michigan, with a comparison of conditions before and after the codes approved 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act and the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement became effective. Data were secured from the records of 226 firms 
in 38 cities and towns giving employment to 20,224 women. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. Co-operative purchasing 
of farm supplies. By Joseph G. Knapp and John H. Lister. Bulletin No. 1. 
Washington, 1935. 1v+92 pp. 

Discusses the legal basis for an important form of agricultural co-operation 
in the United States, the way in which farmers’ co-operative purchasing associations 
are organised and worked, their business policies, how they are financed, and 
some of their achievements. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. National Planning Board. 
Final Report 1933-1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. vi1+123 pp. 
25 cents. 


National Recovery Administration. Geographic and Population Differentials 
in Minimum Wages. Prepared for the Hearings on Employment Provisions of 
Codes of Fair Competition. Washington. 


Tabulation of Labour Provisions in Codes approved by 8 August 1934. 


Prepared for the Hearings on Employment Provisions of Codes of Fair Competition. 
Washington, 1935. 28 pp. 


Research and Planning Division. Hours, Wages and Employment under 
the Codes. Prepared for the Hearings on Employment Provisions of Codes of Fair 
Competition. Washington, 1935. 1v+115 pp. 


OHIO 

Agricultural Experiment Station. Rural Homes for Non- Agricultural Workers. 
A Survey of their Agricultural Activities. By F. L. Morison and J. H. Surrervey. 
Bulletin 547. Wooster, 1935. 34 pp. 

The authors first review the factors which have contributed to a substantia! 
increase in the number of persons of all classes living in rural areas in the State 
of Ohio, who are either engaged in non-agricultural work, or obtain only a part 
of their living from the land. They describe the conditions under which these 
people live, the size of homesteads, the value of the food produced, etc. The persons 
included in the study, it is stated, showed a high educational average to which 
the success of their part-time farming activities is thought to be in some measure 
attributable. The authors reach the conclusion that with better transportation, 
and a reduction of hours of work, the number of people attracted to rural areas 
from the towns is likely to increase. They consider, however, that, while the 
standard of living of individual families may thereby be raised, the unemployment 
problem cannot be solved in any marked degree by attempting to make farmers 
out of the urban unemployed. In any scheme of “subsistence homesteads ”’ a 
substantial source of non-agricultural income is held to be essential if anything 
more than a subsistence standard of living is to be attained. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. Industrial 
Home Work in Pennsylvania under the NRA. Harrisburg, 1935. 27 pp., typescript. 


10 
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After a study, for the year 1934, of the number of home workers in Penn- 
sylvania, their hours and earnings, the conclusion is reached that, although the 
number of home workers in this State had been reduced by 1 January 1935 to 
about one-half of the figure prevailing before the National Industrial Recovery 
Act came into operation, sweatshop conditions continue to be widespread in indus- 
trial home work. Complete elimination of industrial home work is considered 
the only final remedy. Until this is feasible, the Bureau of Women and Children 
recommends the enactment of a State law forbidding home work on products 
involving a health hazard for the consumer, requiring licences for employers 
who distribute home work, and imposing a tax on home work pay rolls. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in co-operation with the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Rural Relief in South Dakota. With Special Attention to Rural Relief 
Families under the New Deal Relief Programme. By Paul H. Lanois. Bulletin 
289. 1934. 63 pp. 

The distress necessitating relief in South Dakota, which is one of the foremost 
rural States in the United States, though intensified by the depression, was due 
primarily to a prolonged period of drought. For the eleven years 1923-1934 rain- 
fall had been below normal for every year excepting two. South Dakota in fact 
exhibits all the characteristics of marginal and sub-marginal farming that help 
to constitute a major social problem in the United States to-day. The bulletin 
gives a summary of relief activities by State and Federal Government Agencies 
and by private bodies, such as the Red Cross, during the period 1930-1934, and 
then proceeds to a detailed study of the families on relief in three typical rural 
counties. The main point that emerges is that farming tenants and marginal 
farmers, no matter what their thrift and energy might be, were confronted with 
a situation which made relief unavoidably necessary. 


URUGUAY 


Direccién general de la Ensefianza industrial. Libro del alumno. Montevideo, 
1934, 19 pp., illustr. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation. A Collection of 
Papers and Discussions comprising the Ninth Summer Session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation at the Greater University of North Carolina, State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, Radleigh, North Carolina, 24-29 July 1933. 
Washington. x-+588 pp. 


American Co-operation, 1934. A Collection of Papers and Discussions 
comprising the Tenth Summer Session of the American Institute of Co-operation 
at the University of Wisconsin, 9-14 July 1934. Washington, 1934. x1+553 pp. 


Are Trade Unions Obstructive ? An Impartial Enquiry. Under the joint 
editorship of John Hirton, J. J. Merton, LL.D., Sam Mayor, M.I.E.E., D. 
SEEBOHM RownrTreE, C.H., Sir Arthur SALrer, K.C.B., and Frank D. Sruarrt. 
Assisted by Vida M. S. He1guam, M.A. London, Victor Gollancz, 1935. 349 pp. 5s. 


Baconnier, Firmin. Le salut par la corporation. Un nouvel ordre professionel. 
Paris, Les ceuvres frangaises, 1935. 251 pp. 12 frs. 

The author considers the institution of the corporative system to be a necessity. 
It should not, in his opinion, be a State creation, but the natural outcome and the 
legal recognition of the spontaneous tendencies towards order and organisation 
which may be observed in occupational circles. It follows, therefore, that, in order 
to define the form that the corporative system should take in each country, a 
study should be made of the work of social transformation which is in progress, 
and which is not everywhere the same. The author devotes the first two parts 
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of his work to examining in the first place how trade unions have been formed and 
the spirit of the unions, and, in the second, how, despite conflicting class con- 
ceptions, employers’ and workers’ organisations have been led to collaborate on 
more than one occasion for the defence cf common trade interests. Starting from 
this study, and assuming that the obstacles to the institution of a corporative 
system encountered in the present political order, and particularly in the parlia- 
mentary system, have been overcome, Mr. Baconnier describes the threefold 
task that the corporation would have to fulfil: from the economic standpoint, 
safeguard trade interests and regulate production ; from the social standpoint, 
organise apprenticeship and technical education, work and hygienic conditions, 
thrift, assistance and social insurance, regulate the relations between employers, 
technicians and workers, and between landowners and farmers or share-farmers ; 


from the political standpoint, ensure the representation of the trade on public 
bodies. 


Bailey, S. H. The Anti-Drug Campaign. An Experiment in International 
Control. London, P. S. King. xu1+264 pp. 12s. 


Balderston, C. Canby. Executive Guidance of Industrial Relations. An Analysis 
of the Experience of Twenty-five Companies. Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Research 
Studies XXV. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. x +- 435 pp., 
tables, charts. $3.75. 


A study by the case method, of the nature of personnel management as it has 
evolved in 25 American companies, representing a high standard in the relations 
between employer and worker. The inception of the investigation was a competi- 
tion held in 1931 for which prizes were provided for the best company plans designed 
to produce the soundest relations between the management and the workers. One 
of the prize-winners, Mr. Morris E. Leeds, devoted his share to finance a more 
extensive study of the theories and experiences of enterprises in personnel manage- 
ment. The following are the points examined : place of the Personal Service Depart- 
ment in the organisation, financial provisions to enhance the security of the worker, 
methods of counteracting irregular production and employment, wage payment, 
supply and maintenance of an effective labour force, and joint relations. Among 
the specific attainments on which the author lays some stress are the payment 
by individual companies of annual wages higher than the averages of their respective 
industries, the grant to the workers by some 60 per cent. of the companies of a 
voice in the discussion of matters of mutual concern, co-operation to reduce costs 
and increase sales, reduction in the frequency of accidents. Of the 25 companies 
studied, 22 made available some protection against death, 19 against old age, 
20 against sickness ; 2 encouraged credit unions, 5 building and loan associations. 
More than a third of the firms used employee stock ownership to stimulate saving. 
All students of industrial relations will consider Mr. Balderston’s book a valuable 
addition to their reference library. They will particularly appreciate the chapter 
containing the author’s “inferences’’, and some of the useful annexes (excerpts 
from the Taylor Society’s Employment Code, table showing percentage distribu- 
tion of personnel administration functions in 189 Ohio industrial firms, etc.). 
A bibliography is included. 


Basch, Ernst. Des Wiederaufbauwerk Roosevelts und seine rechtlichen Grund- 
lagen. N.I.R.A. - N.R.A. Weltmachtprobleme, Band 5. Zurich, Leipzig, Orell 
Fiissli, 1935. 250 pp. 6.40 marks. 


Beckerath, E., von, and others. Nuove esperienze economiche. Preface by G. 
Borrar. Translated by G. Fano and A. M. Ratti. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1935. 
vi + 241 pp. 15 lire. 


Bergengren, Roy F. Cuna Emerges. Madison, Wisconsin, Credit Union National 
Association, 1935. x11 + 289 pp. 

This is Mr. Bergengren’s third book on credit unions. The first was published 
in 1923, at the beginning of the movement, and the second in 1931, when sub- 
stantial progress had already been made. The present book marks the end of the 
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pioneering period in the extension of the national credit union movement and the 
beginning of a new era of activities with the constitution of Cuna (Credit Union 
National Association). The author gives a history of the movement and detailed 
information on the functions, organisation, procedure, and practice, of a credit 
union, the duties of the officers, etc. The by-laws of the National Association, 
the text of the Federal Credit Union Act, and model forms used in a credit union 


are given in an appendix. 















Besnard, Pierre. Le monde nouveau. Son plan, sa constitution, son fonctionnement. 
Confédération générale du travail syndicaliste révolutionnaire. Limoges, Impri- 
merie E. Rivet, 149 pp. 4 frs. 

The author develops in this little volume the third part of his book Les syndicats 
ouvriers et la révolution sociale. Convinced that, in face of the revolutionary forces 
different tendencies which are growing throughout the world, it is necessary 










of 
in order to avoid a catastrophe and the surrender of the proletariat to the will 
of a minority that a constructive plan should be established and made known 







in advance, he expounds and presents for discussion his own conception of what 
should be a new world organisation. Considering economy to be the indisputable 
basis of any society, he starts the exposition of his plan with a description of the 
organisation of production. He then proceeds to a study of the trade union machi- 
nery on which would rest the responsibility for its organisation. Finally, he outlines 
the relations that should exist between the trade unions in order to ensure the 
maximum output. In Mr. Besnard’s own words, the form which his system would 
“ associative, federalist, regionalist, communalist, federative 









assume would be 
and anti-State. ”’ 
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The author has revised and brought up to date in this volume a series of lectures 
given by him during the war, while prisoner in Germany, to a group of officers 
interned with him. He has decided to publish these lectures, he says, “ with the 
idea of making a contribution to the work, indispensable today, of rebuilding 
economic and moral convictions which have been unsettled by the breakdown 
of many more or less accepted theories”. The author declares himself to be “ each 
day a more fervent believer in the theories of freedom as they were formulated 
a century and a half ago”. And it is towards “a return to these sound theories ” 
that his efforts are directed. His general standpoint in regard to the regulation of 
working conditions and the direction of economy is clearly summed up in the 
following sentences drawn from his conclusions : “ Governments, of which every 
type has its qualities and its defects, and, like individuals, can commit grave errors, 
should never meddle in the regulation of relations between their subjects in the 
economic sphere... They should confine themselves to seeing that the principle 
of equality before the moral law, as laid down in the national legislations, is duly 
observed, not permitting that some, whose circumstances have given them greater 
power, should bully others less fortunate, but jealously safeguarding the full 
exercise of the right of association by which the weaker can defend themselves 
against the strong and avoid oppression. And if, in the struggle for life, there are 
victims, ... are not these victims the price of material progress, or even of moral 
progress ?”’ The work is not presented as a didactic treatise, but rather as a 
statement of the author’s reflections and conclusions on a certain number of 
connected problems. 
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This pamphlet deals with the economic depression and public health in Hungary. 
The writer states that the depression, lasting since 1928, has involved a general 
lowering of the standard of living. Health statistics do not, however, show a 
corresponding downward trend in the state of the public health. The pamphlet 
describes first the living conditions and nutrition of the occupied population 
and of the unemployed. The methods employed in the enquiry are then explained. 
Special investigations were made into the average weight and height of children 
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with the elements and the leading principles of Belgian industrial and social legis- 
lation. Without dwelling on the legal principles or the philosophy of this legis- 
lation, he examines the laws and regulations which, according to his experience 
as factory inspector and professor, are of a nature to interest in particular industrial 
employers, merchants, and secretaries of employers’ and workers’ federations. 
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visions relating to the protection of the worker (prevention of accidents, hygienic 
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Mélanges d’ économie politique et sociale offerts @ M. Edgard Milhaud. Paris, 
Les presses universitaires de France, 1934. 340 pp. 

The collection of studies contained in this volume was offered as a tribute 
to Mr. Edgard Milhaud by his pupils, colleagues and friends on the occasion of 
the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as Professor of political economy in 
the University of Geneva, and in memory of his collaboration in the work of the 
International Labour Office. Some pages by Albert Tuomas written in 1927 serve 
as an introduction. The first Director of the International Labour Office tells 
how Mr. Edgard Milhaud was entrusted in 1920 with the “ Enquiry on Production ” 
which was one of the earliest important scientific tasks undertaken by the Office. 
Among the studies that follow it is only possible to mention those which deal 
most directly with the problems treated in the International Labour Review. Under 
the title “ Jacques Necker and the Origin of State Intervention”, Mr. Antony 
BArEL examines a special aspect of Necker’s thought, i.e., his position in regard 
to State intervention in the economic and social sphere. Dr. FAUQUET, in a “contri- 
bution to the general theory of a co-operative society *’, develops the idea that 
the essential difference between the capitalist undertaking and the co-operative 
undertaking is that in the case of the first the object is not to meet certain needs, 
but to use those needs with a view to realising a maximum profit, while the existence 
of the second is directly related to the satisfaction of the needs of the customer. 
Mr. Henri Fuss comments on the principle embodied in the Charter of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation that “ labour should not be regarded as a commodity”. 
Mr. L. Herscu examines the relation between economic and demographic evolution 
at the present stage of development of productive forces. Mr. E. MAHAIM analyses 
the fundamental principle on which all international labour legislation rests. 
Mr. F. Mauretre deduces from the experiments made up to date the “ first 
principles of workers’ education’. Mr. Francois Sim1anp, under the title “A 
forgotten enquiry into a great misunderstood crisis **, analyses and criticises the 
enquiry carried out by the Parliamentary Committee of 1884 into the situation 
of industrial and agricultural workers in France and the industrial crisis in Paris. 
Among other studies may also be mentioned those on “ The crisis of anarchical 
State intervention’ by Mr. A, HerLreerin, and “ Emigration and Population ” 
by Mr. W. Ova.ip. 
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Sciences juridiques. 687 pp. Paris. Recueil Sirey, 1935. 

This imposing collection of studies and essays reflects clearly, by the very 
diversity of the matters treated, the manifold activities in various spheres of the 
man to whom it is dedicated. Political economy, sociology, labour questions, 
international law and private international law are the subjects of highly interesting 
contributions. It is not surprising to find that, among them, an important place 
is given to international labour legislation. This branch of law, which demands 
that legal, economic and sociolegical knowledge shall be put to account in a spirit 
of social progress and international solidarity, necessarily attracted Mr. Ernest 
Mahaim, and enabled him to make full use of his varied knowledge and intellectual 
qualities. Before the war, he was one of the most convinced and active pioneers 
in this field. After the war, he was one of the framers of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, and he has never ceased to be one of its most 
inspiring and most heeded counsellors. International labour legislation is dealt 
with in these volumes by the following contributors : Harold BuTLEeR (“ Growth 
of international labour legislation’), Héléne D. ANToNoPpouLo (“ Custom and 
international labour law’), Enrico CATELLANI (“Italy and international labour 
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protection *’), Fernand Denousse (“ Considerations on the changes in the compo- 
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Among the economic and social studies, the following may also be mentioned, 
since considerations of space unfortunately preclude a fuller analysis : Laurent 
DecHESNE (“ Capitalism, economic planning, and dictatorship”), Henri Fuss 
(“A policy of employment”), Max Lazarp (“State intervention in economic 
matters and the equilibrium of social forces *’), Fernand Maurerre (“ The economic 
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Three hundred and six women, actively engaged in business and professional 
life, contributed the information upon which this study is based. Their careers 
reveal the many types of enterprise into which women have found entrance, the 
opportunities they have discovered, and the success they have attained. The 
study gives particulars regarding the age, education, earnings and marital status 
of the women concerned. The occupational field covered includes production 
and exchange of goods, clerical work, food, housing and personal service, education, 
health (physicians and nurses), personnel and scecial service, ete. 
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With this monograph on the life and work of Antoine-Elisée Cherbuliez, the 
author has added a page to the history of economic theories. Cherbuliez, who 
occupied the chair of political economy in the University of Geneva from 1835 
to 1846, when political events led him to resign, is connected, on the whole, despite 
certain divergencies in method and thought, with the English classical school 
of cconomists. He devoted himself, especially from 1846 onwards, to the defence 
of the principles of pure liberalism against socialist theories. 


Smith, James Gerald. Economic Planning and the Tariff. An Essay on Social 
Philosophy. Princeton University Press, 1934. x + 331 pp. $3. 


Spahr, Walter E. An Economic Appraisal of the New Deal. New York, Farrar 
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von Dr. Gustav Gratz. Budapest, R. Gergely ; Zurich, Albert Nauch, 1935. 
483 pp. P. 20. S.Fr. 17.50. 

Prepared with the collaboration of the most competent authorities on the 
subjects treated, this eleventh edition of the Hungarian Year Book confirms the 
reputation it has won as a valuable work of reference for all who desire precise 
and abundant information on the different aspects of economic affairs in Hungary. 
In addition to substantial articles on questions relating to agriculture, industry, 
commerce, transport, finance, etc., the volume contains short surveys for readers 
who are particularly interested in questions of social policy. Special mention 
may be made of the articles concerning problems of home colonisation, the economic 
situation of handicrafts, the policy of providing employment and public works, 
house building, wage rates and cost of living, and, in particular, the important 
study of some 40 pages in which Mr. G. Pap, Correspondent of the International 
Labour Office at Budapest, reviews the principal activities of the social insurance 
institutions, the situation of the labour market, and the measures for the protec- 
tion of labour during the period 1984-1935. 
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The publication of this repertory supplies an obvious need, that of facilitating 
the systematic use of all the documentary sources in France by providing a list 
of existing centres. The term centre de documentation is understood to cover any 
group of services in which a general or special documentation, complete or partial, 
is methodically arranged to be put at the disposal of persons interested. The notes 
on each centre are written with a view to giving the reader an idea of the services 
it can render. They give information on the scope of the centre’s activities and 
its special province, its official or private rules, the nature of the work that can 
be carried out there (bibliographical research, analyses, statistical work, critical 
studies, etc.), how documents can be examined (consultation on the spot, loan, 
photography or translation), and the classification adopted. These particulars 
will no doubt be useful to the centres themselves as a means of ensuring better 
collaboration, avoiding overlapping, and filling gaps. 
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